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THE EARLIEST ADVOCATE OF THE EDUCATION OF DEAF- 
MUTES IN AMERICA. 


BY SAMUEL A. GREEN, M. D., OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Francis GREEN was the earliest American to call public 
attention in this country to the importance of educating the 
Deaf and Dumb, and as the pioneer in this cause, his labors 
deserve a brief notice. A few facts relating to his life may 
not be without interest to persons who are engaged in this 
branch of education. 

He was born in Boston, August 21st, 1742, and was the 
son of Benjamin and Margaret (Pierce) Green. He received 
his early education, partly in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and partly 
at Mr. Lovell’s school in Boston, from which he was admitted 
into Harvard College in the summer of 1756. His collegiate 
course was only a partial one, as circumstances beyond his 
control compelled him to take leave at the expiration of his 
Freshman year. He was allowed, however, to take the bach 
elor’s degree with his class, a favor extended only. in extraor- 
dinary cases. The year preceding his entrance into college, 
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his father had procured for him an ensign’s commission in the 
40th Regiment, with the understanding that he should have 
leave of absence until he should have completed his studies. 
In 1757, orders came from the commander-in-chief of the 
king’s forces, that ail officers, without regard to rank, should 
join their respective corps, on account of the war with France. 
On the reception of this news, he repaired immediately to his 
regiment at Halifax, with the expectation that his leave of 
absence would be renewed; but in this he was disappointed. 
From his father, who had acted as secretary to the expedition 
against Louisburg, under Sir William Pepperell, he appears 
to have imbibed a taste for military life. He now determined 
to connect his fortune with that of the army. In the spring 
of 1758, having passed the winter in Halifax, he embarked 
with his regiment for Louisburg, where he did duty at the 
siege of that town. After its surrender, he remained in the 
garrison until June, 1760, when the regiment was ordered to 
Quebec. On more than one occasion, he appears to have 
occupied posts of great trust and responsibility for one of his 
years. The ensuing winter his regiment was stationed at 
Berthier, a small town below Montreal, opposite the river 
Sorel ; and in June of the following summer, they started for 
New York by the way of Lake Champlain and the North 
River, and encamped on Staten Island. 

In November, 1761, the 40th Regiment sailed for Barba- 
does, and thence proceeded to take Martinique; which was 
soon accomplished after the surrender of Fort Royal. At this 
siege, Francis Green, now a lieutenant, commanded a detach- 
ment in a party that led the attack on Mount Fortinson ; and 
of that detachment several’ were killed and wounded. We 
next find him at the siege of Havana, where he was present 
when that town capitulated. Soon after this event peace 
was declared, and for a short time he was engaged in the 
recruiting service at Boston. In 1765 he went to England, 
and the next year sold his commission in the army, having 
honorably served his country nine years. 

Having réturned to Boston, he married, October 18th, 1769, 
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his cousin,* Susanna, daughter of Joseph and Anna (Pierce) 
Green. They had five children, of whom three died in early 
childhood. His wife died November 10th, 1775, and the care 
of three young children was thrown upon him. After leaving 
the army, he engaged in mercantile pursuits in his native 
town. During the impending revolutionary struggle, his 
sympathies were with the mother country, and he deemed it 
expedient to quit Boston, which he did at its evacuation by 
the British, in March, 1776. He went to Halifax, and thence, 
the next year, to New York, where he remained till 1780, 
when he departed for England. Previous to his departure, 
he received the following certificate from Sir William Howe: 


**To the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, or whomsoever else it may concern : 

“I do hereby certify that I was well acquainted with Francis 
Green, Esq., as an officer in the 40th Regiment, in which he 
served at the Reduction of Louisburg, Canada, Martineco and 
the Havana, with Gallantry and great propriety ; that I found 
him settled at Boston in 1775, where his Allegiance turned 
greatly to his disadvantage,—and that he quitted that place 
in March, 1776, leaving behind him, as I understand, a con- 


siderable Property. 
[Signed ] Howe.” 


While residing in New York, one of his boys was shock- 
ingly burned, and died in a few hours. Charles and Susanna 
were the names of his remaining children, and the former 
was the immediate occasion of his interest in the education of 
the Deaf and Dumb. At an early age the child was discov- 
ered to be a deaf-mute ; and in 1780—at that time eight years 
old—he was placed at the Academy of the Braidwoods, in 
Edinburg, which had acquired a high reputation as an estab 
lishment for instructing such children ; and here he remained 
nearly six years. The boy, when he was placed there, could 


* The father (Benjamin) and the uncle (Joseph) of Francis Green, married 
sisters ; so that there was a double cousinship between Francis Green and his 
wife. This fact may have some connection with the etiology of the deafness in 
the case of their son Charles. 
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not articulate a syllable, nor had he an idea of the significa- 
tion of a word. With his improvement the father was par- 
ticularly pleased, and the importance of educating the Deaf 
and Dumb made a deep impression on his mind. 

In 1783, while residing in London, and while his son was 
yet at school in Edinburg, he published a volume entitled : 

* Vox Oculis Subjecta :—A Dissertation on the most curious 
and important Art of Imparting Speech, and the Knowledge 
of Language, to the naturally Deaf, and (consequently ) Dumb. 
With a particular Account of the Academy of Messieurs 
Braidwoods, of Edinburg: and a Proposal to perpetuate and 
extend the Benefits thereof. Written by a Parent. London, 
1783. 8 vo.” 

Soon after its publication, this book received a complimen- 
tary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1783, 
as well as in the Boston Magazine, for December, 1784, and 
January, 1785. We will quote from the book, and allow the 
author to relate the particulars of the boy’s progress. 

“‘ My first visit to him was in May, 1781. It exceeds the 
power of words to convey any idea of the sensations experi- 
enced at this interview. The child, ambitious to manifest his 
acquisition, eagerly advanced, and addressed me, with a dis- 
tinct salutation of speech. He also made several inquiries in 
short sentences. I then delivered him a letter from his sister, 
(couched in the simplest terms,) which he read so as to be 
understood ; he accompanied many of the words, as he pro- 
nounced them, with proper gestures, significative of their 
meaning, such as in the sentence, ‘ write a letter by papa:’ 
on uttering the first word, he described the action of writing, 
by the motion of his right hand; the second, by tapping the 
letter he held; the third, by pointing to me. He could at 
that time repeat the Lord’s Prayer very properly, and some 
other forms, one of which in particular, (which I had never 
heard before,) I then took down in writing from his repeti- 
tion; a convincing proof of his speaking intelligibly. I found 
he could, in that short time, read distinctly, in a slow manner, 
any English book, although it can not be supposed he had as 
yet learned the meaning of many words ; he, however, made 
daily progress in that knowledge. As to writing, there can 
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be no reason why deaf persons may not, by imitation, learn 
that art as well as any other persons; accordingly, I was not 
at all surprised that he could write very plainly ; this, indeed, 
he did with uncommon readiness and dexterity, and seemed 
not a little proud of all his new attainments. I had also the 
satisfaction to see such specimens, at that time, in the profi- 
ciency of others who had been longer at this Academy, as 
left no doubt in my mind of his acquiring, in due season, a 
perfect acquaintance with language, both oral and written ; 
and that he would be capable of any art or science whatever, 
except music and oratory. Perfectly satisfied with his situa- 
tion in a conscientious and respectable family, I left him to 
pursue his studies, with a degree of hope and joy, which, on 
this score, I had never expected to have known. On my next 
visit, in September, 1782, his improvements were very per- 
ceptible in speech, the construction of language, and in writ- 
ing; he had made a good beginning in arithmetic, and sur- 
prising progress in the arts of drawing and painting. I found 
him capable of not only comparing ideas, and drawing infer- 
ences, but expressing his sentiments with judgment. On my 
desiring him to attempt something he thought himself une- 
qual to, I set him the example by doing it myself; upon which, 
he shook his head, and, with a smile, replied, (distinctly, viva 
voce,) ‘ You are a man, Sir, lama boy.’ Observing that he 
was inclined in company to converse with one of his school- 
fellows, by the tacit finger language, I asked him why he did 
not speak to him with his mouth? To this, his answer was 
as pertinent as it was concise, ‘ He is deaf.’ Many other in- 
stances I could mention of expressions of the mind, as proper 
as could be made by any boy of his age, who had not the dis- 
advantage of deafness.” pp., 149-53. 

Unfortunately the youth’s attainments were of little service 
to him, as an accident put an end to his life a short time after 
leaving Edinburgh. While shooting at Cole harbor, near 
Halifax, he was drowned on the 29th of August, 1787, in the 
seventeenth year of his age. 

Leaving England in 1784, Mr. Green took up his residence 
in Halifax, where he lived, filling several important offices, 
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among them that of high sheriff for the county, till 1797. In 
the meanwhile he married, May 19th, 1785, Harriet Mathews, 
daughter of David Mathews, Esq., who was Mayor of New 
York previous to the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence.* We next find him at Medford, Massachusetts, 
where he appears to have devoted his leisure hours to advo- 
cating in the journals the importance of educating the Deaf 
and Dumb, and endeavoring to enlist public sympathy in their 
behalf. Some of his articles may be found in the Boston 
papers, particularly the New England Palladium for the year 
1803. Sometimes he wrote under his own signature, and 
sometimes under that of “‘ Philocophos.” The following card 
appeared in the Palladium of October 14th, 1803, “ with a 
wish that the other printers of newspapers in this State would 
also be pleased to give it a place in theirs.” 

‘“‘T’o the Reverend the Clergy, in the State of Massachusetts : 

‘“‘ In order to ascertain the number of the Deaf and Dumb 
in this Commonwealth, (the state and practicable improve- 
ment of whose condition have lately very greatly excited the 
attention of the world,) many benevolent Characters are de- 
sirous that authentic returns of the individuals, in that pre- 
dicament, might be transmitted, by the Respective Ministers 
of every Religious Society, specifying the names, sex, age, 
residence, &c., of each Deaf and Dumb Person. 

“‘ And as the motive is the probability of eventually pro- 
moting the cause of humanity, and alleviating its miseries, it 
admits not of a doubt that every gentleman of the Ministry 
(who may be apprised of it) will readily concur therein. 
They are, therefore, with confidence, solicited to send, as soon 
as convenient opportunities may occur, without postage or 
expense, as particular an account as may be, of all such Deaf 
and Dumb, within their respective congregations, enclosed, 
under cover, to Mr. James White, Bookseller, Court Street, 
Boston. PHILOCOPHOS.”’ 


* [Francis Green had six children by his second wife, of whom three are now 
living, viz.: Mr. Henry Francis Green, of Bellows Falls, Vt., Mrs. Webber, the 
wife of Dr. Samuel Webber, of Charlestown, N. H., and Mr. Mathews Wylly 
Green, of whose residence we are not informed. Dr. Green, the writer of this 
article, is from a collateral branch of the family—Zd. Annals.] 
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In response to this circular, he gathered returns from the 
ministers in the different towns in the State, which showed 
that there were about seventy deaf-mutes in Massachusetts 
alone, “‘ and many of them very fit subjects for instruction.’’ 
From these facts he estimated that there were about five hun- 
dred deaf-mutes in the United States. 

He “ translated,” as he states in a journal and autobio- 
graphical sketch which he left, “ the whole of the Abbé de 
l’Epée’s work on the manner of his instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, entitled Institution des Sourds et Muets.” A consid- 
erable portion of this was published in the New, England Pal- 
ladium in 1803. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred upon‘ him in 1790 by 
Harvard College. He died at Medford, Massachusetts, April 
21st, 1809. 


[Mention is made of Francis Green in a paragraph in the 
Twenty-Fifth Report of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, as follows :— 

“The first deafmute of American birth who is known to 
have enjoyed the benefits of a regular education, was the son 
of a gentleman of this city by the name of GrEEN. This lad, 
having been, about the year 1780, placed in the celebrated 
articulating school of Braidwood, near Edinburgh, Mr. Green 
visited the school in the following year, and with the enthu- 
siasm of parental fondness, wrote back a flattering account 
of his son’s progress, with exaggerated anticipations of his 
future acquirements. This letter was preserved in the Medi- 
cal Repository, and had, long afterwards, an influence on the 
formation of the New York Institution.” 

In a similar sketch in the Twenty-Eighth Report, reference 
is again made to Mr. Green, as the probable author of “ Vox 
Oculis Subjecta.”” This work was noticed in the article “ Bib- 
liographical,” in Vol. I, No. 3, of the Annals, p. 188. The 
writer of the foregoing sketch has put into our hands a copy 
of this book, which the author had retained in his posses- 
sion, and which has a few marginal notes in his hand-writing. 

Francis Green was not the author of the translation of De 
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lEpée’s treatise on The True Manner of Educating the Deaf 
and Dumb, which we copied into the last volume of the An- 
nals, as we had inferred that he was, from the mention made 
of him in the Gallaudet Guide, as the translator of De 
VEpée.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INSTITUTION DES SOURDS ET 
MUETS OF THE ABBE DE L’EPEE. 
AS TRANSLATED BY FRANCIS GREEN, AND PUBLISHED IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND PALLADIUM IN 1803. 

[The extracts here given from the earlier work of the Abbe de |’Epee, 
are from the parts which he did not think it important to incorporate into 
the later and more mature exposition of his method, which we copied nearly 
entire in the last volume of the Annals. However it may have been then, 
some of these omitted portions are now of no little interest and value. The 
extracts occupy Nos. 4, 5, 13, 17,18, 19, 20, of Vol. 22, of the New Eng- 
land Palladium, a Boston newspaper, published then semi-weekly. We are 
indebted to Dr. Green, the author of the article preceding, for the loan of 


these papers. 

The extracts commence with Chapter I. of Part First of the Abbe’s book, 
though (by mistake, as we presume,) entitled in the Palladium, “ Letter 
I.” The Second Part of the book contains the “ four letters to a friend.”— 


Ep. ANNALS.] 
For the Palladium. 

Messrs. Younc & Minns:—The sympathetic attention of 
the public mind, recently manifested, on the subject of the 
Deaf and Dumb, seems to warrant the expectation that the 
following extracts of four letters of the Abbé de [ Epée to a 
friend, will be well received, and afford entertainment as well 
as information. 

Note of the Translator. 

Were the means allotted by Providence adequate to the 
feelings and wishes of the translator of these pages, (com- 
posed by that learned, pious, benevolent, ingenious and excel- 
lent Christian, the Abbé de ’ Epee,) America, the translator’s 
native land, should have the honor of immediately being one 
of the nations that should exhibit to the world a new species 
of charity, in a Public Institution or Academical Establish- 
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ment, for the purpose of rescuing from ignorance and com- 
parative uselessness, that unfortunate class of our fellow crea- 
tures the naturally Deaf, commonly called the Deaf and 
Dumb. If the translation of this work into our own lan- 
guage, or if any preceding,” or subsequent endeavors to prop- 
agate the knowledge of the practicability of this extraordinary 
art, should excite a generous public, or an opulent individual, 
so as to produce that effect in this Western Hemisphere, so 
obviously destined to be the theatre of many millions of future 
cotemporary actors, (of which a certain proportion will always 
be of that class,) the translator’s ardent wishes may thereby 
one day be effected ;—and in that case he will not have lived, 
altegether, in vain. F's. GREEN. 


Cuapter I. 


Why are there to be seen, at this day, more persons Deaf 
and Dumb than have hitherto appeared ? 

For thirty years past, or thereabouts, have there come into 
the world more Deaf and Dumb children than were formerly 
born of that description? The city of Paris alone, contains 
agreat number of them. They are announced to us from all 
parts of the Provinces ; and we understand that in the neigh- 
boring kingdoms a great many of such are also to be found. 

Without being desirous to scrutinize the decrees of Divine 
Providence, or to determine whether it be a chastisement of 
Divine justice particularly reserved for us, I believe that this 
infirmity of human nature has always existed in a proportion 
pretty nearly equal to all our natural evils: if nevertheless, 
there appear to be at present more Deaf and Dumb persons 
than in times past, it is because that, until our days, those 
children who were born destitute of the faculties of hearing 
and speaking were kept secluded from society; the instruc- 
tion of them having always been looked upon as being ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. The learned, however, 
are not unapprized, that for two hundred years past there have 
appeared some phenomena of this kind; I mean some Deaf 
and Dumb persons more or less instructed ; which was then 


* Vide “ Vox Oculis Subjecta,” published in London, 1783, by F. Green. 
Vou. XIII. 2 
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regarded as a species of miracle; but the rest of mankind 
did not imagine that this attempt had ever been made, and 
much less that it had been made with success. 

The condition, therefore, of a Deaf and Dumb person, ex- 
hibited only a dreadful situation, and seemed to be a remedi- 
less misfortune, in the order of nature. We know, also, from 
indubitable information, that there are still some barbarous 
nations, who, (at the age of three years at the farthest,) put 
to death those children who can neither hear nor speak, be- 
cause they are regarded by them as monsters. 

This cruelty makes us shudder; but the prejudice from 
which it springs was almost universal, until the present cen- 
tury. Parents thought themselves dishonored, as it were,, by 
having a Deaf and Dumb child. It was thought that they 
had fulfilled the whole of their duty towards it, by providing 
for its nourishment and maintenance ; but it was always kept 
from the eyes of the world, by confining it in the privacy of 
a cloister, or in the obscurity of some unknown boarding 
place. At this day, the case is allered. Many of the Deaf 
and Dumb have been seen to exhibit themselves in the face 
of the whole world. The exercises they were to perform have 
been announced by the programmes or bills posted up to give 
notice of their intended performances in.the school, which 
have excited the attention of the public. Persons of all ranks 
and conditions have attended there in crowds. The perform- 
ers have been embraced, applauded, loaded with commenda- 
tions, and crowned with laurels: those very children, that 
until then, had been considered as the outcasts of nature, have 
appeared with more distinction, and done more honor to their 
fathers and mothers, than their other children, who were not 
capable of doing the same things, and who have even blushed 
at it. Tears of joy and tenderness have accordingly succeeded 
to sighs and lamentations. These new kind of actors were 
shown with as great a degree of confidence and pleasure, as, 
until then, had been taken of precaution to keep them out of 
sight. 

The national and foreign gazettes having given an account 
of what had passed in Paris, under the inspection of consid- 
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erable numbers of witnesses of distinction, the ordinary les- 
sons of the Deaf and Dumb have become, in some manner, 
continual exhibitions. Every day are to be seen there, learned 
- men of different nations, and persons of the very first quality. 
Some even of our Princes have honored them with their pres- 
ence, and foreign Sovereigns have been desirous to convince 
themselves, in person, that they had not been imposed upon 
respecting it by the public papers. 

Burying the Deaf and Dumb in retirement and seclusion, 
is, therefore, now entirely out of question. Of whatsoever 
family one may be, there is no longer any blushing on account 
of having a child who may be incapable of hearing. Deaf- 
ness, which seemed to be only the lot of those men who beg 
their bread through the streets, (with a little bell in their 
hand,) now appears to be nothing more than one of those cor- 
poral derangements from which the most elevated conditions 
are not exempt, and the inconveniencies of which it is easy 
to remedy. 

Mr. Ernaud, Mr. Perreire, (a Portuguese,) and Madame — 
de St. Rose, a nun of the Order of the Cross, in the suburbs: 
of St. Anthony, were the first of this century who applied 
themselves to the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, without 
having ever concerted together the plan of their operations. 
I was not acquainted with the first of these gentlemen, nor 
any of his pupils, but some men of learning have assured me 
they succeeded extremely well. The religious lady, also, 
brought up and educated two, (making use of the French 
manual alphabet and natural signs,) one of whom has become 
completely accomplished. 

As to Mr. Perreire, one of his scholars (Mr. Sabourex de 
Fontenai) has done him a great deal of honor, and is at this 
time in a condition to compose literary works, and to present 
them to the public. He has even undertaken in his turn to 
instruct some other Deaf and Dumb persons, as to the pro- 
gress of whom I can not give any assurance, not having had 
any knowledge of it. 

Three other pupils of Mr. Perriere, namely, two gentlemen 
that 1 am not acquainted with, and a young lady that appeared 
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before the late King, have also attained to a degree of instruc- 
tion which merits very great commendation. 

As to myself, the way in which I became a teacher of the 
Deaf and Dumb is as follows, not knowing (at the time) that 
there had ever been any such before myself. 

Father Vanin, a very respectable priest of the Christian 
religion, had, by means of cuts or prints, (a resource of itself 
very feeble, as well as very uncertain,) begun the instruction 
of two twin sisters, Deaf and Dumb from their birth. This 
charitable minister having died, these two poor girls were left 
without any succor, nobody having been willing for a consid- 
erable length of time, to undertake the continuance or renewal 
of this work. 

Thinking therefore, that these two young girls might live 
and die in ignorance of their religion, if I did not endeavor — 
by some means to teach it to them, I was touched with com- 
passion for them, and said they might be brought to me, and 
that I would do all that I possibly could, to that end. 

Having never employed myself until then, but with fheo- 
logical or moral subjects, | entered upon a career that was 
absolutely unknown to me. ‘he method by the use of cuts 
was not at all to my mind. The French manual alphabet, 
that I had known ever since my childhood, could only be of 
use to me in learning my disciples to read; the point was to 
bring them to the understanding of the meaning of the words. 
Signs of the most simple nature, such as consisted only of 
showing with the hands those things whose names we wrote 
down, were sufficient to begin the work ; but they do not carry 
us on far, since the objects are not always before our eyes, and 
there are a great many of them which can not be perceived 
by our senses. It therefore appeared to me that a method of 
combined signs must be the most convenient, and the most 
certain way, because it might be applicable equally to things 
absent or present, dependent or independent of the senses. 
This, in fact, has been the way I have taken, and with the 
assistance of such a method, I have brought up pupils whose 
public exercises have been seen, and to the lessons of whom 
there come, every day, persons who do me honor, but whom 
J have never sought to attract thereto. 
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For a long time past I have been urged to give this method 
to the public. That was not agreeable to my fancy. It ap- 
peared to me difficult to explain it clearly, and I apprehended 
that it would not be well received. What obliges me now to 
let it appear, is this. 

Mr. de Saboureux, Deaf and Dumb from his nativity, has 
just composed a work which he is to have printed immedi- 
ately. He therein supposes it impossible for me, with the aid 
of methodical signs, to communicate to the Deaf and Dumb 
the ideas of things independent of the senses. He had already 
inserted something of the kind in the “ Journal of Vendune,” 
without, however, mentioning my name. It is from himself 
that I possess this anecdote. But, now, once for all, being 
unwilling that I should be able to pretend ignorance of it, he 
came himself for me to read the chapter of his performance 
which contains that assertion. 

How should this gentleman be able to form a competent 
judgment of my method? He knows only the superficial 
part of it, from what he saw of it in some portions of my les- 
sons, at which he had been pleased to be present from time to 
time. He has never examined them together; he has not, 
even once, been’ witness of a single entire lesson in all its 
parts. And when I have, in his presence, made an explana- 
tion of that method to some who have requested it, he has 
very well comprehended what I explained by writing and by 
signs, but he could not understand what I said to them respect- 
ing it viva voce, since he is Deaf and Dumb,* and this was 
certainly the greatest, and the most interesting part. It is 
evident, then, that if one should pay any regard to what he 
says of it, we shall, like himself, judge of it without being 
acquainted with the subject. This is what has determined 
me, contrary to my inclinations, to have it printed. I should 
wish, for the benefit of human nature, that Mr. Perreire had 
discovered a method preferable to mine; in which case I 
should adopt it with all my heart, and with a great many 
thanks. 


* Mr. de Saboureux had not at that time acquired the faculty of conversing 
viva voce. 
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The folly of wishing to become an author, on this occasion, 
is out of the question. The point is, to endeavor to do all we 
possibly can, in order to render ourselves useful to the Deaf and 
Dumb, now and hereafter. It is solely with a view to this, that 
I am going to present to the world the two methods. Those 
who, at present or in the sequel, shall be willing to apply them- 
selves to this kind of instruction, will make choice of that of 
the two, which shall appear to them to lead most directly to 
the desired end, unless they themselves should discover a third 
preferable to both the others. 


[The extracts by Mr. Green go no further in the First Part of the book. 
The preface by De l’Epee to the Second Part, which consists chiefly 
of four letters to a friend, explains the circumstances under which these 
letters first appeared, as follows.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


“We will candidly acknowledge that we have had occasion 
for the exercise of courage in undertaking and prosecuting 
the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Some learned and 
respectable friends of ours could not without pain see us 
entering upon a career, of which the end seemed to them 
unattainable. Their desire would have been, that, in devoting 
ourselves to the service of the public, we had chosen some 
other work, if not more important, at least more promising 
of success. 

‘‘ Our first public exercises, in 1771 and ’72, and the letters 
which accompanied the programmes, changed the tone in a 
measure. The education of the Deaf and Dumb was made 
to appear as a work less difficult than had been previously 
imagined, and one in which success might be expected. It 
was reserved for the programmes and the letters of 1773 and 
’74 to produce a conviction more complete.” 


Letter I. 
From Monsieur, the Abbe of. , Instructor of the Deaf and Dumb, to 
Monsieur the Abbe of , his intimate friend, in 1771. 
You are astonished, my much respected and very dear 
friend, that I should teach four languages to Deaf and Dumb 
Girls. “Is it not enough (say you) to undertake and to 
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succeed in making them acquainted with one ?—Why, then, 
even two? but as to four! ’Tis downright battering the 
brains of those poor children to no manner of purpose.” 

You are not singular, my dear friend, in having thoughts 
in that manner. Many other respectable persons, and of real 
merit, have made the same objection to me. Now then, I am 
going to give you an account of the motives which have deter- 
mined me to pursue this conduct, ahd to explain to you, in 
the first place, the advantage, and even the necessity, of two 
different languages. 

To instruct the Deaf and Dumb how to dispose of their 
organs, in order to express sounds, and to form distinct words, 
is an operation which most certainly is neither long nor pain- 
Jul. Three or four lessons do greatly advance this business, 
if not accomplish it fully, (by following the method of Mr. 
Bonnet, a Spaniard, printed an hundred and fifty years ago.) 
The business is nothing more than to make them acquire the 
practice of it; and that does not regard me, that is the affair 
of the persons who dwell with them, or of a common — 
who teaches children to read. . 

But these speaking beings of a new fabrication, aim always 
to express themselves with brevity; not unlike a little child 
who knows no language, and as yet only lisps. One or two 
words, pronounced more or less distinctly, and accompanied 
with signs often very equivocal, appear in their eyes as entire 
sentences, and which we ought to understand. If it so hap- 
pens, that we do not divine what their language (which has 
neither rule nor order) signifies in their intention, they think 
it is our fault, and sometimes they are angry at it. Our mode 
of expressing ourselves, viva voce, or by writing, or even by 
signs artificially combined, tires their patience, and they do 
not seek to conceal it.. It is necessary, however, to dishabitu- 
ate them from their arbitrary language, and to bring them by 
degrees, not only to understand, but to compose phrases them- 
selves, without which we should never be certain of the solid- 
ity of their education. Now I conceived that I should succeed 
therein by making them learn a second language, the words 
of which would be arranged in different order from ours, and 
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obliging them to translate from that language into French. 
It was that determined me to teach them Latin. Besides, the 
point was to instill into their minds the rules of the construc- 
tion of speech :—Now those of the Latin language are more 
precise, fewer in number, and more easy to retain. The dis- 
tinction of the cases, and the regimen of verbs and preposi- 
tions therein, announce themselves in a manner more percep- 
tible, &c., &e. 

I take it for granted, Sir, that this reason reconciles you to 
the Latin of the Deaf and Dumb. May we not obtain the 
same favor for the Italian and Spanish. “Can those two 
languages (say you) be necessary for Deaf and Dumb French 
Girls ?”” My answer must be satisfactory to you, my dear 
friend :—No, nothing is less necessary. ‘‘ Why, then, (you 
will add) why make them learn them?” 

Why? Because Iam mortal. That reason surprises you: 
Have a moment’s patience, and your surprise shall not be of 
any long continuance. 

A very considerable part of my race is already run, since I 
am now. on the verge of. threescore. Tell me then, if you 
please, Sir, who is he, that shall instruct the Deaf after I am 
gone? The work is irksome from the assiduity that it de- 
mands; it also incurs a certain expense; and it brings in 
nothing: three stumbling blocks to many persons who might 
otherwise be in a disposition to apply themselves to it. I 
imagined, then, that by causing my pupils to perform a public 
exercise in four languages, an exercise in which any one should 
be at liberty to interrogate them in either or any of the four 
languages that he would, upon the subject proposed, (which 
they have not been made to learn by questions and answers, ) 
the result would evidently be, that the Deaf and Dumb are 
capable of education, as well as other children: consequently 
I flattered myself that perhaps there would be found some 
Potentate, State, or Sovereign, that would be desirous of form- 
ing an establishment for them within their dominions. From 
thence forward there would be some one after me, (it matters 
not in what country,) who would continue this work ; and 
sooner or later, other Powers or States would recognize the 
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advantage of it. Is this illusion or error on my part? I leave 
you to judge. 

You will, undoubtedly, ask me, my dear friend, how are 
measures to be taken elsewhere, for this instruction? Noth- 
ing more easy or less expensive. It would only be necessary 
to send me some one intelligent person, with a method and 
dictionary of his own country. 

I can give the firmest assurance, that by the aid of my 
methodical signs, equally applicable to fevery language, we 
should understand each other frora the very first day, of what- 
ever tongue or nation he might be; and that in six months, 
at the utmost, I would send back again to his own home, this 
new Preceptor of the Deaf and Dumb, in a capacity and con- 
dition perfectly to manage and conduct his own school. 

Such, Sir, is the only recompense I propose to myself in 
this world; and Ido most expressly declare, that I never 
would accept any other, from what quarter soever it was 
offered me. ‘Gratis accepistis, gratis date.””—Matthew x. 
8.—“ Freely hast thou received, freely give.” 

It is greatly to be desired, my dear friend, that the almost 
universal prejudice, of the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
being an extremely difficult operation, should be done away. 
To entertain the public with such an idea, would be, on my 
part, mere quackery. The work is eztraordinary, I grant, 
but it is not difficult. On coming to my house to be present 
at our lessons, every one expects to see there some happy 
invention, which is an effort of art, in order to facilitate lan- 
cuage and develop the understandings of my pupils, but they 
only find a very simple method which is apprehended in an 
instant, and of which one conceives, immediately, the infalli- 
ble connection with success. I presume to call to witness the 
princes of the blood, dukes and other noblemen, ambassadors 
from foreign courts, magistrates, ecclesiastics, and other per- 
sons of every denomination and condition, who have honored 
(with their presence) some of our lessons. Patience, attended 
with a great deal of mi/dness, is the principal talent necessary 
for the matter ; by the addition thereto of order in their ideas, 
and a small degree of imagination, nothing else is wanting. 

Vou, XIII. 3 
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The ladies sometimes exclaim, there is witchcraft in it ; we 
laugh at that, and the conjuration does not appear the blacker 
for it. The number of Deaf and Dumb is a great deal larger 
than is thought of. I have taken upon me the charge of 
instructing a score and a half; and it is supposed there may 
be in Paris about two hundred of them. In that proportion, 
then, there must be about three thousand of them in the king- 
dom. I presume that there is the same proportion in other 
countries. 

Would it not be a great benefit to come to the assistance 
of so considerable a portion of human nature, who are almost 
reduced to the rank of brutes unless instructed by somebody ? 

These are, my much respected, and very dear friend, in a 
few words, the reasons of my conduct; these are my desires 
and my hopes. 


Letter II. 


From the Instructor of the Deaf and Dumb, to Monsieur, the Abbé 
in 1772. 


The work in which you take such an interest, my very dear 
and much respected friend, has not hitherto met with any 
contradiction from any one among the great number of per- 
sons who have thought it incumbent on them to be present at 
some of our lessons, previous to their making up a definite 
judgment on the subject. The simplicity of our method, and 
the extent of the application that may be made of it, have con. 
vinced every intelligent person that the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb was not an operation of that difficulty which 
has commonly been imagined. 

But it is an easy matter to criticise what we are ignorant 
of, and even to declare to be impossible what hitherto we 
have not seen, and which we persuade ourselves can not be 
done ;—a conduct held by some theologians in a very small 
number, (disavowed therein by their brethren,) and by some 
philosophers, who have even explained themselves relative to 
it in their publications. If they sought the light, they ought, 
undoubtedly, to propose their difficulties to him who must 
necessarily, either be in a condition to solve them, or not have 
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any other part to take, but that of abandoning an enterprise 
rashly nndertaken, not having found the means of succeeding 
therein. 

Some reply, then, my dear friend, must be made to the 
scruples of one and another, although they do not come home 
directly to us. 

There are, first, some theologians, otherwise respectable, 
who pronounce with a grave and decisive tone, that faith com- 
ing from what hath been heard, according to those words of 
the Apostle, “fides ex auditu,” (faith cometh by hearing, it is 
impossible to instill its sacred truths in the minds and hearts 
of those poor children whose ears have been stopped up from 
their nativity. Let us then, suppose an infidel shut up by the 
commands of his superior, and totally sequestered from any 
commerce with mankind, but to whom one might communi- 
cate any writing by a way similar to that mentioned in Julius 
Cesar’s Commentaries, (a letter fastened to an arrow.) Will 
those gentlemen think themselves incapable of instructing him 
by that method ?—and will they pronounce, in the last resort, 
that even with the aids of divine grace, he will not be able, 
without a miracle, to understand and relish the motives of the 
credibility of our religion, and afterwards to subjugate his, 
understanding to the holy truths which it inculcates? By 
attributing such an opinion to them, I should think I dishon- 
ored their intellectual faculties. Nevertheless it must be said, 
or the interpretation renounced which they give to the words 
of St. Paul. 

We know, sir, and it is what the apostle has been desirous to 
teach us, that the mind of man, however penetrating it may 
be, will never, by itself, attain to the discovery of the truths 
and mysteries of our Religion. It must necessarily be, that 
they should be announced to him in order to his conversion 
from darkness to the light ; but it is of very little importance 
whether it be by viva voce, (a living voice,) or by writing, that 
the great Work of divine mercy is perfected. 

Let us hearken to a celebrated Doctor, whom we all re- 
gard as a celebrated theologian, and one of the most skillful 
commentators of the holy scriptures; (it is Estius I mean.) 
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See in what manner he expresses himself on this text of St. 
Paul: “ The reading of the holy truths of our religion, which 
is effected by the assistance or use of the eyes, is comprised in 
these words of the Apostles, ‘ Ex auditu,’ (by hearing.) For, 
if it is true that the greatest number of converts to the faith 
have learnt the holy truths only by means of the ministers 
who have preached to them, we can not but admit, also, that 
there have been a great many to whom these sacred truths 
have been transmitted by the reading of them. The holy 
Evangelists were written in order that by reading them the 
sacred truths which they contain should be believed. 

‘“*¢ These things have been written,’ says the apostle St. John 
in his Evangelist, (chap. xx. v. 31) ‘in order that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have Life in his Name.’ ” 

We shall not dissemble or endeavor to conceal, that Estius 
adds, immediately, that, with respect to the deaf from their 
birth, St. Augustine thought their situation even, formed an 
invincible obstacle to the reception of the faith, guod vitium 
ipsum impedit fidem. But the reason which he assigns, so far 
from being against us, becomes a proof of the truth we main- 
vtain. It is, says he, because the deaf-born, not being able to 
learn the knowledge of letters, it is impossible for him to re- 
ceive the faith, by means of reading: “nam surdus natus, 
literas, quibus lectis fidem concipiat, discere non potest.” 

Estius did not know, and St. Augustin himself had not con- 
jectured, that one may, in less than two hours, teach the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet to an intelligent deaf and 
dumb person, and even upon the spot cause him to make use 
of them, in order to distinguish the names of the principal 
things that surround us most nearly, and not to confound these 
names one with another. 

Still less did they imagine, that one may easily learn those 
deaf and dumb (from their birth) to decline and to conjugate ; 
make them to observe the cases, numbers and genders of 
nouns, to distinguish among them the substantives from the 
adjectives ; to be acquainted with the use of the pronouns and 
of some particles which are put instead of them; to know 
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what a verb is, the difference of the verb active and the verb 
passive, their persons, tenses and moods; in fine, the use of 
the adverbs, the prepositions and conjunctions. Neither did 
they conceive that one may make use of three signs of speech 
with the deaf and dumb. 

1st. That of methodical signs artificially combined ; 

2dly. That of writing ; 

3dly. The language even of viva voce, by learning them to 
distinguish by the motions of the tongue, the lips, the cheeks, 
&c., those words which are addressed to them. 

This last will appear perhaps incredible to many persons, but 
it is certain, that, from time to time we dictate our lessons viva 
voce, and without making any:sign whatever. The operation 
is somewhat longer, and that hinders our making a constant 
practice of it, in which, I grant very plainly, we may be in the 
wrong. If the holy Doctor and the Commentator on the di- 
vine scriptures had been acquainted with these different 
secrets, they would have been certain, that, by a necessary 
consequence from their proper principles, the deaf and dumb 
being able to read, like other men, they were capable of con- 
ceiving the faith, by reading ; that a minister of the word of 
God might also be sent to them, in order to announce it to 
them in writing, and to conduct them even to the faith of the 
truths of our religion. They also would not have failed to 
have added, that, in that manner, those words of the Apostle, 
“ex auditu fides,” might be accomplished in them ; and that 
these men, happily brought this length, by an effect of the 
grace and mercy of God, might exclaim, like others, in holy 
transports of gratitude and joy: “ How beautiful are the 
feet of those who announce the gospel, who publish good ti- 
dings,” &c. ! 

Is not this enough, my dear friend, to convince those theo- 
logians, who, like Estius, do but judge concerning what they 
know nothing of, but of which they might have informed 
themselves, by honoring us with one single visit ? 

Perhaps, (and they would not have been the first of their 
class to whom it had happened) their own tears would have 
been an affecting proof of their conviction. 
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The philosophers will give us more work. 

Some of those gentlemen, strongly prepossessed with the 
principle, (which we shall not here discuss, because it is for- 
eign to the matter we are treating of,) that there is nothing 
in our minds which hath not entered them through our senses, 
regard the instruction of the deaf and dumb as impossible, 
because they are destitute of the benefit of external hearing. 

Have we then but one sense? Or may not the want of one 
be made up for, by the office or ministry of another ? 

Let us begin with an axiom, which we learnt with the first 
elements of logic—“ Ab actu ad posse, valet consecutio.”— 
One can not regard as impossible, that which has actually 
been performed. 

Now, we have in Paris, (and he will be shown to thos gen- 
tlemen, as many times as they desire,) a man, deaf and dumb 
from his birth, (Mons. SasourEUX DE FONTENAI) to whose 
instruction I have never contributed anything,” who main- 
tains, in writing, regular disputations, not only on the differ- 
ent subjects of common conversation, but even upon sciences 
of which the generality of mankind are ignorant. 

I have made proof of it myself, many times, because we 
have not always agreed in opinion upon different points ; but 
Ihave oftener seen him engaged in controversy with other 
persons, and especially with a gentleman who conversed with 
him (in writing) on the generation of plants. The conversa- 
tion led them on as far as the production of mushrooms, which 
occasioned, between those two gentlemen, a dispute of half 
an hour, that became very lively on both sides. 

Mr. de FonTENAI is now engaged in composing a work, that 
he hopes soon to publish. 

I defy any person to offer any solid objection to this demon- 
stration of matter of fact. But let us go to the bottom of the 


subject. 
It is by the ears that we have received instruction ; and the 


* It is to the talents of M. Perriere, that M. pz Fonrenatr is indebted for 
the instruction in the French language ; another person took upon him to teach 
him his religion. Finally he teught himself many languages, by the assistance 
of methods and dictionaries, 
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articulated sounds have served as vehicles to the various de- 
grees of knowledge that have been instilled into our minds. 

Now, ideas have no more natural connection with articulated 
sounds, than with characters traced in writing. Both these 
means are, of themselves alone, incapable of furnishing us 
with any. Itis necessary that a kind of primitive expres- 
sion, and such as are common to the whole human race, should 
give them activity. 

In vain might one repeat, an ee" times over, to a child, 
the names of door, window, chimney ; he would not affix any 
idea whatever to those expressions, and would never know 
what was spoken of, if one did not, at the same time, look at 
those objects, or if some sign did not fix his attention on them. 

The sign of the eyes, or of the hand, is, then, the first lan- 
guage, which makes him comprehend what those articulated 
sounds signify in the intention of those -who pronounce them ; 
and every time these same words shall, in future, be repeated 
to him, they will but recall to his mind what they were not 
capable of conveying to it in the first instance. 

It is the very same with respect to the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. In vain should we present to their eyes, 
upon different cards, the three names before mentioned, (for 
example,) if the sign of the eye or the hand did not announce 
to them what we mean to designate by those different char- 
acters ; but, having directed their eyes to those objects, and 
having made them consider at several times, the different 
characters that we have described in writing ; every time that 
they shall see those characters arranged in the same manner, 
they will recall to their minds what we wish to discourse to 
them of. These characters, then, will become, between them 
and us, a way of reciprocal communication, more embarrass- 
ing indeed, by the length of operation, but as certain as artic- 
ulated sounds can be, between persons who have their hearing. 

It will be asked of us, perhaps, how it is possible to incul- 
cate on the minds of the deaf and dumb, all that variety of 
knowledge, which a conversation the most ordinary necessa- 
rily supposes. How? They entered into our minds through 
our ears; but each of the forms which concur to express them, 
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hath been preceded in its principle, by some exterior sign that 
ascertained the.sense of it. They will enter into the minds of 
the deaf and dumb, equally well, through their eyes, because 
each of the terms that has been marked out, by writing, in 
order to express them, hath also been preceded in its principle, 
by some exterior. signs, which taught them the signification 
of it. 

Are all the words of a language, then, capable of being ex- 
pressed by signs ? 

Yes, undoubtedly; and if that was not the case, their signi- 
fication would never have entered into our minds through our 
ears. It was needful, in the beginning, that we should be 
apprized of the convention made between the men of such or 
such a country, to make use of such or such a word, in order 
to express such or such a thing which is shown to us. These 
words were absolutely insufficient to furnish any idea, since 
they had no natural connexion with any. The language of 
signs is more expressive than any other, because that it is 
natural, and that others are not so. By reducing it to a me- 
thodical art, it would be capable of forming among all mankind 
an universal language. Thus our signs are always the same, 
in all the different languages in which we instruct our deaf 
anddumb. This is the language which we constantly make 
use of with them. 

By the aid of methodical signs, they write, indiscriminately, 
whatsoever we wish, (a letter taken out of one’s pocket, or any 
other similar thing,) with the dexterity of a secretary, pro- 
vided, however, that is not concerning any art or science of 
which they have not the idea. Is it wished to have a witness 
of it, whom it is not possible to suspect? Mr. Perriere hath 
made the experiment. Having done us the honor to be pres- 
ent at one of our Lessons, and having placed himself directly 
opposite to me, (with the table between us,) having at his left 
hand a deaf and dumb girl; this young person, under the 
direction of my signs translated to him in writing, the five or 
six first lines of a letter that he had given me for a trial, after 
which this gentleman stopped me, saying, “‘ That’s enough, Sir ; 
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I never would have believed it:—Why! you must have as 
many signs as the Chinese have characters.” 

The difference between our signs and the Chinese charac- 
ters, is, that the latter have no natural connection with the 
things they are to signify. Our signs, on the contrary, are 
always founded in nature, either by seizing it on the wing, 
when it presents itself, or by bringing it back by analysis, 
where it does not offer itself in the first instance. 

We will voluntarily give a sort of general prospectus of the 
manner in which we proceed in this instruction. 

We appoint, at first, the signs of the three persons singular, 
and of those of the plural, because that is what is easiest. 
From thence we go on to the tenses, and moods, and we give 
to each of them signs which connoisseurs find to be simple and 
natural, and consequently very easy to be retained. 

These general signs are equally applicable to all the verbs, 
The business is then no more than the signification of each 
verb in particular. When the idea that it recalls, presents of 
itself to our mind, a sign which may at once be understood, 
we make use of it, and all is said for this same verb, in all the 
parts which it contains. 

Thus, for example, To elevate, to pull down, to thrust, 
to press, to pull, to eat, to drink, to sleep, &c., are terms 
which make themselves understood instantly, because the 
ideas they express occur. immediately by the signs that are 
peculiar to them. The person, the number, the tense, and 
the mood in which they ought to be placed, are indicated by 
the general signs which are equally applicable to all the verbs ; 
and children who know their conjugations, find no difficulty 
therein. But when the idea that a verb occasions does not 
present to our mind any sign that is appropriate, and which 
may forthwith render it perceptible, we have recourse to 
analysis, and by its means we again get into the order of 
natural signs. Thus, for example, the word, to believe, in the 
sense used by divines and that the faithful understand it, say- 
ing, I believe, recalls to our mind an idea that can not be 
expressed by a single sign which conveys the full force of it ; 
then, therefore, we write this word upon the tablet, and we 
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draw four lines that set off from its center; we express upon 
the first, the knowledge of the mind; upon the second, the 
adherence of the heart ; upon the third the outward profession, 
by viva voce, and upon the fourth, the privation or want of 
clear and evident sight. We then pick up those lines, and 
lay them over the word to believe, in order to show that it 
contains those four things. From thence forward you see us 
got back again to the order of natural signs. The yes of the 
mind, yes of the heart, yes of the mouth, and no of the eyes, 
(whict is executed in the twinkling of an eye,) being joined to 
the signs which are general for all the verbs, we have all that 
is necessary to render this in all its parts. 

But as this same word has often other and very different 
significations, we, in that case, have recourse to other analy- 
ses, which fix the sense in which it is used. 

After this description of verbs, it will easily be conceived 
that we have other general signs, in order to express the other 
parts of speech, viz., the nouns, whether substantives or ad- 
jectives, &c., and that for the particular signification of each 
term, natural signs, or those rendered natural by analysis, 
furnish us with everything that is requisite. : 

Tis in this manner, Sir, that the various branches of knowl- 
edge and learning are to enter through the eyes into the mind 
of our deaf and dumb, as they have entered ours through the 
ears; and if all I have just said does not make the possibility 
at least of it, appear to our philosophers, until such time as 
they come themselves to have ocular demonstration of its 
execution, it would be useless to produce any other arguments 
in proof of it. Ishould speak to the deaf indeed, who would 
be so much the more so, in proportion to their unwillingness 
to hear. 

Still other objections are from ‘time to time made to us, 
which it will not be difficult to make void. “Would it not 
be better,”’ say some, “‘ successively to instruct the deaf and 
dumb in all the truths of our religion, and in a more sum- 
mary manner, than to dwell so long a time on one single 
object, such as that of the Confirmation, and thereby to go 
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intothe diff erent sentiments of theologians, upon the ministry, 
the matter, and the manner of this sacrament?” I reply, 

1st. That our instructions upon this article do not interrupt 
our usual and common lessons of Tuesdays and Fridays, to 
all our deaf and dumb collected together. They are, then, 
only a surplusage of work to us, and to those among the deaf 
and dumb whom we prepare for a public exercise, and who 
have time and readiness to apply themselves thereto. These 
lessons are not given on the 3ame days as the others, and con- 
sequently do not derange the general operation. 

2dly. It is impossible fundamentally to instruct upon any 
subject of our religion without diffusing, by that alone, a cer- 
tain light upon many others, and rendering the understanding 
of them more easy. 

3dly. It is a point, to demonstrate to those persons who 
obstinately persist in thinking to the contrary, that the deaf 
and dumb are truly capable of an extensive education. Now 
a simple catechism would not prove it, and would appear to 
those gentlemen unworthy of their attention. We consider 
this article as very essential, because that States or Poten- 
tates will not determine to establish houses for the education 
of the deaf and dumb, so long as there shall remain any doubt 
of the utility of such public institutions. 

In short, say some other persons, why keep them employed 
about religion, and not communicate to the deaf and dumb a 
variety of natural knowledge of which they will have need in 
the respective families they make part of? I believe they do 
not think much of the matter, who form this objection. 

Is it possible to give religious instruction, without all the 
words that express the knowledge of nature meeting together 
therein? Can one (for example) explain €as we do) the 
whole history of the Old Testament in a grand detail, without 
the most ordinary and the most natural things making a part 
of this explanation, as they do of the history of France, or of 
any other country? Finally, if any one should make this ob- 
jection to us, personally, we would request the favor of him to 
tell ushisage. Immediately a girl born deaf and dumb, should 
make the calculation of the months, weeks, days, hours, and 
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minutes that have elapsed since his birth ; she should add 
thereto, ifrequired, the seconds ; and after having summed up 
the total she should express the amount at full length in 
writing. Isuppose it will be concluded, that she is, evidently, 
qualified to keep the accounts of the expenses of a common 
family. As to the trifling articles which make a part of this 
disbursement, it will be wished that with regard thereto, 
(which nevertheless we do not neglect whenever occasion 
offers,) we should refer to the persons with whom these 
children dwell, and to the natural curiosity of the deaf and 
dumb, who never fail to inform themselves respecting them. 

Let us now conclude, my dear friend. In announcing my 
own desires I express yours. May not an undertaking, from 
which religion and society may reap great advantage, perish 
with me! May it not expire with my breath! This is the 
object of all my wishes.— Fiat, Fiat. 


[ We have not the means of ascertaining whether the extracts were con- 
tinued in the Palladium further than to the end of Letter II. The follow- 
ing passage in Letter III, in regard to the process by which the Abbe 
worked out his method, is of so much interest that we will translate and 
annex it here.—Ep. ANNAiS. | 

It is to necessity alone, and not to profound reflections, that 
we are indebted for the development of our method. We had 
neither constructed it, nor even conceived the general plan, 
at the time of our earlier lessons. Pushing on at a venture, 
and without either oars or sails, we made but a small advance 
in traveling a long way. 

Our necessities made us industrious; and as at every step 
they made themselves felt, they constantly excited the im- 
agination, not gnly to seize upon the most natural signs that 
were presented by the things themselves which we had occa- 
sion to make understood, but still further, to discover by the 
aid of analysis several signs all alike natural, which could 
combine themselves in an instant of time, so as to render the 
whole force of a word, such as, embracing a complication of 
ideas, could not be expressed by a single sign. It was in this 
that the difficulty consisted, which also we encountered when- 
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ever it was necessary to point out clearly the real distinction 
between certain synonyms, such as, to understand, to appre- 
hend, to comprehend. 

Now, it is the collecting together of these different signs, 
always analogous to nature on a first or a second inspection, 
and discovered one after another by consulting this same na- 
ture according as occasion demanded, which has built up our 
method complete, without requiring of us any other labor 
than that of bestowing a few moments of attention upon each 
particular operation. With signs purely arbitrary, we should 
not have been able to make ourselves understood ; besides 
that the deaf and dumb would not have retained them in 
memory, and that we should even have caught ourselves trip- 
ping every moment. It is not so with nature: one never for- 
gets that, and to mistake it is impossible. 

It would be to no purpose then, to inquire whether it has 
cost me much or little labor to gain the ability to make my- 
self understood: we should certainly cheat ourselves in ex- 
amining this absolutely superfluous question : we do better to 
come to the point which is of essential importance. 

Since the road is now laid open, let us suppose a man who 
united patience and a methodical intellect with a moderate 
degree of imagination, and that it were desired to commit to 
him the instruction of a number of deaf-mutes; his work 
would be attended with no difficulty. By doing us the honor 
to give attention to some of our lessons, he would get hold of 
the thing at once; and free of the petty embarrassments 
which beset the original invention, he would make more pro- 
gress in six months, than we did in our first five or six years. 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES, AND THEIR RESULTS IN 
RESPECT TO DEAF-DUMBNESS. 


BY 0. W. MORRIS, 
Instructor in the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Amone the many causes of deaf-dumbness, there is one, 
that has for some time engaged the attention of scientific men ; 
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and recent investigations, both in this country and in Europe, 
give it an importance that ought to engage the interest of 
every philanthropist. 

That cause is Consanguineous Marriages. 

M. Maniére, Physician to the Imperial Institution for deaf- 
mutes, in Paris, in a paper read before the Academy of Medi- 
cine in that city, says: “‘ It would not be difficult to find in the 
most ancient religious or literary monuments of nations, the 
traces of this idea ; primitive legislators have given rules to be 
followed in the civil constitution of the family, and these laws 
are founded on the consideration of the difficulties arising from 
the relationship of individuals descending from the same ori- 
gin. The crossing of races is the natural consequence of 
these practical views; it has necessarily entered gradually 
into the spirit of nations, that the alliance with strangers was 
a guarantee of the perfection of the human race; and it has 
been necessary to place this obvious precept under the protec- 
tion of Christianity, in order to insure its fullest practical 
development. 

‘“‘ Experience has pre-eminently proved that in the repro- 
duction of living beings, in whatever degree of the scale placed, 
there are beneficial conditions which favor the result and 
warrant the vitality of the product, not only for the present, 
but for the future; for the more the individual is perfected, 
the more is the duration of the race guarantied. 

“Those who act in flagrant dereliction of these universal 
rules, soon experience the penalty of their disobedience, in 
suffering the disastrous consequences of an act contrary to the 
precepts of experience. Now, marriage between near rela-. 
tives,is never met with more frequently, than in the localities 
‘where deaf-mutes are born in the greatest numbers; as in 
some of the vallies in Switzerland, where the inhabitants are 
almost shut out from communication with the neighboring 
countries, and present all the conditions favorable to these 
alliances among relatives.” 

This fact has been established by investigation not only in 
Switzerland but in other countries of Europe, and in our own. 
D. Buxton, Esq., of Liverpool, who had superior facilities for 
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examination in the British Islands, in a paper published in the 
Liverpool Medico-Chirurgical Journal, says: “As regards the 
marriage of blood relations, there can be no question now as 
to the great influence which this cause exercises in the pro- 
duction of congenital deafness, as well as of almost every 
other physical and mental defect. In an inquiry which I made 
some time ago,—from a large number of persons, I found that 
about every tenth case of deafness resulted from the marriage 
of cousins. The Irish returns make known 170 instances, in 
which the parents were related in the degrees of first, second, 
or third cousins. In 109 cases, only one child was deaf; in 
38, two were deaf, (and here there were four cases of deaf- 
mute twins ;) in 17, three children were deaf and dumb; in 3, 
four were so; and there were instances of the occurrence of 
six, seven, and eight deaf-mute children in three distinct 
families, the heads of which were connected by blood relation- 
ship before their marriage. 

“In Cornwall, Derbyshire, the northern counties of Scot- 
land, among the stationary population of Hertfordshire, in the 
mountainous parts of Ireland, in remote Norway and Alpine 
Switzerland, the proportion of children born deaf is very large ; 
for here the nations intermarry with each other, age after age ; 
from the cradle to the grave, the same people are found fixed 
to the same spot, pursuing the same occupations; no enter- 
prize leads them abroad; nothing tempts the native of other 
localities to come and cast his lot among them; it is a contin- 
ual process of transmitting the same blood and sinew, from 
generation to generation; and the lowering of the healthy 
standard of the race is natural and inevitable.” 

The same conclusions are applicable to our own country, 
in many of the more isolated settlements, and also in some 
newly settled portions of it; but in all countries where there is 
a commingling of races, and where we find residents from every 
quarter of the globe and employment for all, there it is that 
congenital deafness falls least heavily, as for example, on the 
borders of England and Scotland, England and Wales, France 
and Switzerland or Germany, and in almost every State in the 
United States. The loosening of local ties, and the readiness 
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of intercommunication between remote parts of our country, 
by the introduction of steamboats and railroads, is destined to 
make the proportionate number still less. 

Now with these facts before us, in the single case of deaf- 
dumbness, is it not important that they should be known by 
all our fellow citizens, that a proper course may be pursued by 
them in advising, and restraining (if need be,) their children 
from contracting marriages of this character? But when we 
take into consideration, that this is but one of the results, 
and that one not the most fruitful in misery, we may well be 
amazed. When we consider that blindness, insanity, lunacy, 
idiocy, and many defects both of body and mind, follow such 
connections as the legitimate consequences, well may we pause 
and shudder at the vast amount of misery entailed upon man 
by the violation of one of the natural laws of our being, and 
strive so to enlighten the public mind on the subject, that we 
shall not require to have laws passed forbidding such mar- 
riages, as have been asked for in some of the states; for we 
can not admit the idea that any person properly informed on 
this subject would act contrary to the sound dictates of reason 
and prudence. 

[The Report of Dr. 8. M. Bemiss, of Louisville, Ky., to 
the American Medical Association, on the subject of the “ In- 
fluence of Marriages of Consanguinity upon Offspring,” was 
mentioned in the Annals on a former occasion, (Vol. XI., No. 
4, p. 255.) In that Report, the results are given in 833 in- 
stances of such marriages. These instances were collected 
from various quarters in our own country, and with the inten- 
tio of embracing, as far as possible, those in which the 
results were favorable as well as unfavorable. The details of 
each case are given with minute particularity, and the facts 
collected are judiciously arranged. Though not offered as 
by any means an exhaustive examination of the subject, the 
Report presents a mass of evidence, which to most inquirers will 
be quite convincing as to the reality of the influence affirmed. 
Though in multitudes of instances no defects whatever may 
appear, yet the proportion of cases in which the reverse is the 
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fact, is so great as to establish the tendency to some defect 
as a general principle. Of the 833 marriages of consanguin- 
ity, the number of the offspring was 3,942. Defective in 
one way or another, 1,184: Deaf and dumb, 145; Blind, 85 ; 
Idiotic, 308; Insane, 38; Epileptic, 60; Scrofulous, 300; 
Deformed, 98 ; Died young, 883. 

The conclusions in regard to deaf-dumbness are stated more 
particularly in the following passage : 

‘“‘T have made great effort to ascertain the probable propor- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, and insane, in our 
asylums, who are the descendants of blood intermarriages. 
This effort has not been successful, from the difficulty princi- 
pals of such institutions find in gaining the requisite facts. 
Parents are frequently sensitive on this point; and it is a 
delicate matter for principals to attempt investigations which 
the friends of the beneficiaries suppose to be unauthorized by 
the regulations of the various institutions. 

“I feel satisfied, however, that my researches give me au- 
thority to assume that over ten per cent. of the deafand dumb, 
and over five per cent. of the blind, and near fifteen per cent. 
of the idiotic, in our state institutions for subjects of those 
defects, and throughout the country at large, are the offspring 
of kindred parents, or of parents themselves the descendants 
of blood intermarriage. 

“The principal of an institution for deaf-mutes communi- 
cates the following statement: 

““¢Of one hundred and eighty-three cases of congenital 
deaf-dumbness, twenty-eight were known to be the offspring 
of blood relations. My inquiries have not extended to more 
than half of the hundred and eighty-three. My impression 
is that of those born deaf and dumb, at least one-fourth are 
the children of cousins. It is very difficult, as you are aware, 
to get reliable information on thissubject. * One man 
in this state denied that he had married a blood relation; I 
have since learned that he and his wife are first cousins, and 
have six children, three of whom are deaf and dumb.’ ” 

“The principal of another deaf and dumb asylum—a close 
observer, and one who has long occupied the position—writes 
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as follows: ‘ Since I wrote to you, a day or so ago, I have re- 
membered that we recently received four sisters, the children 
of parents who were own cousins. They were all the children 
they had, I believe. The further I extend my inquiries, the 
greater the number of deaf-mutes I find whoare the children of 
near relatives ; I have no doubt that at least ten per cent. are 
the offspring of persons so related.’ 

“From another institution for deaf-mutes, the following 
tabular statement was received : 

“Whole number of pupils, 1389; Males, 71; Females, 68 ; 
Scrofulous, 67; Consumptive, 7; Idiotic, 10; Known to be 
offspring of kindred parents, 21; Parents not related, 32; 
Doubtful as to relationship of parents, 58. 

“‘ This estimate shows over fifteen per cent. of the whole 
number of pupils to have been offspring of consanguinity 
marriages.” 

In the American Asylum, this point has been made a matter 
of regular inquiry and record in regard to the pupils admittec: 
only since the year 1856. Of 158, admitted in the four years 
from 1856 to 1859, there were 15 the offspring of marriages 
of consanguinity. Of 41 admitted in 1860, only one case of 
the kind is recorded. Some instances of earlier date are 
found on the record, making, inclusive of the preceding, 25 
cases in all. Of 15 of these, the parents were first cousins, 
and the others mostly second cousins. Of the 25, there were 
14 born deaf; and of 8 from these 14, the parents were first 
cousins. in some of these cases, there were other circum- 
stances in existence antecedent to birth, such as are usually 
reckoned among the causes of deafness. None of the idiotic 
hearing children which have been occasionally introduced 
into the Asylum, are included in the statement. 

We would suggest to those who have the charge of record- 
ing facts of this hature in the several Institutions, that they not 
only note the ascertained instances of consanguinity between 
the parents, but that they distinguish the others as ascertained 
not to be such, or as unknown, that is, not ascertained either 
positively or negatively. Ep. ANNALS.] 
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TRIAL OF AN UNEDUCATED DEAF-MUTE FOR MURDER IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


N. C. InstrTuTION FoR THE Dear, Dums AND BLIND, 
Ra eicH, March 14th, 1861. 


EpiToR AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND Dus: 

Dear Sir: I send you for publication in the “Annals,” a 
copy of a recent decision of-the Supreme Court of North Car- 
olina, in the case of State vs. WILLIAM Harris. 

Harris is a deaf-mute, about 55 years of age and has never 
been educated. He was indicted for the murder of Richard 
Fowler, his half-brother. He was arraigned for trial, in the 
Superior Court for Granville County last spring, when the 
presiding Judge decided, that he was incapable of being put 
upon his trial. From this decision the Solicitor for the State 
' appealed to the Supreme Court. ‘ 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the Reporter of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court for the privilege of having this 
case published, and I think that it will prove quite interesting 
to all persons who are engaged in the profession of teaching 


deaf-mutes. 
Very truly, yours, 


WILLIc J. PALMER. 


[ We think it worth while to preface the report of the final 
trial and decision, with some extracts from a report of the first 
trial, as published in the Oxford (N. C.) Leisure Hour, and 
copied in the Deaf-Mute Casket, for April, 1860. 

Ep. ANNALS. | 


In the absence of Solicitor Ruffin, who was detained at home 
by sickness, the duties of the prosecuting officer were per- 
formed by Hon. Thomas Settle of Rockingham. Hon. W. A. 
Graham was employed to assist the state. The following 
counsel appeared for the prisoner: Hon. R. B. Gilliam, Hon. 
E. G. Reade, M. V. Lanier and H. W. Miller, Esq. The 
counsel on both sides are noted for their learning, ability and 
eloquence, and perhaps a more brilliant array of legal talent 
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was never engaged in any one case in this or any other state 
in the Union. After the prisoner was brought into the court- 
room, Mr. Graham on the part of the state, arose and made a 
few preliminary remarks to show that the trial ought to pro- 
ceed. He contended that the condition of the prisoner should 

- not prevent his being tried. Any person who has the power 
of speech might refuse to answer, and the court could not 
compel him. His counsel could enter a plea of “ not guilty” 
for him. His answering to the charge would be mere formal- 
ity. It is folly to say that because the prisoner does not 
understand all the minutia of the trial, he should escape pun- 
ishment. The most ignorant negro or foreigner from Bagdad, 
who could not understand the proceedings of a court of jus- 
tice, or who did not know when an offense had been commit- 
ted, was liable to be tried. Ignorance of the law is no excuse. 
If a person has the discretion of a child fourteen years old, he 
can be tried for treason or misdemeanors of any kind. Mr. — 
G. quoted authorities to show that if a person is dumb, or 
otherwise incapable of pleading to an indictment, the clerk 
of arraigns should answer “ not guilty,” and the case should 
then proceed. He does not escape trial because he is mute ex 
visitatione Dei—by visitation of Providence—any more than 
if he were mute of malice. Let the prisoner signify his an- 
swer, if he can; if he can not, let it be done forhim. His 
guilt or innocence must be ascertained. The peace and safety 
of society must not be sacrificed by a false idea of humanity. 
Every right shall be asserted by his friends on the trial, and 
no advantage shall be taken of his misfortunes. 

Mr. Reade in reply said it was admitted that the prisoner at 
the bar is mute ex visitalione Dei. That being admitted, it is 
proposed that he should plead to the indictment or that a plea 
be entered for him. It is unparalleled in the annals of juris- 
prudence for a person to be required to plead before he is arraign- 
ed. Has the prisoner been informed of the charge against him ? 
Does he know what it it is? Do we know what itis? We 
may have heard, but we do not know what it is. Before the 
trial proceeds, the prisoner must be informed of the charge 
against him. There can be no plea entered for him until he 
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has been so informed. It is said that they can not inform him. 
Well then, if there is no way of communicating the charge to 
him, he can not be tried. He is not a responsible being to the 
law. If there isa doubt as to his inability to understand the 
indictment, then this issue must be presented to the jury. If 
the jury decide he is not able to be informed of the charge, 
then that is an end of the matter, and we can go no farther 
with the case. If it is decided that he is able to be informed 
of the charge, then another issue is raised: Is he capable of 
understanding the trial? If not, then there is an end of the 
case ; if he is, the trial will proceed. Mr. Reade said that the 
case alluded to by Gov. Graham in which a foreigner was pun- 
ished in England, for an offense which was not punishable in 
his own country, did not apply in this instance. Every man 
in his senses is presumed to know the law, and is held respon- 
sible accordingly. A case was then cited in which a mute was 
tried. In that case the jury first decided whether the pris- 
oner was able to plead. The indictment was read to him by 
signs, and he signified that he was not guilty. Then another 
issue arose: Is he now sane or not? It was then proven that 
he was an idiot, and could not be made to understand the pro- 
ceedings of the court, and of course he could not be tried. 
Three points are presented in such cases: 1. Is the prisoner 
mute of malice, or ex visitatione Dei? 2. Can he plead to the 
indictment? 8. Has he sufficient intellect to comprehend the 
details of a trial? Mr. R. alluded to a similar case tried by Jus- 
tice Park in which these preliminary issues were raised. A per- 
son can not be tried under the following circumstances : if he is 
insane at the time of the commission of a murder; if insane 
after his plea, and before his trial until his phrenzy isover. If 
insane after his trial, he can not receive judgment; if insane 
after judgment, he can not be executed. Mr. R. contended that 
what Gov. Graham had said in regard to the amenability of the 
most ignorant negro, had no application whatever in this case. 
A negro could be instructed as to his rights, and could chal- 
lenge any juror to whom he might object. Has the prisoner the 
ability to do thesame? Has he any means of communicating 
his’ wishes? As itis conceded that the prisoner is mute by the 
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visitation of God, two preliminary issues must be raised: is he 

able to plead to the indictment? and is he capable of under- 

standing the trial? Until these are decided, we can not 

proceed with the trial. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Reade said that it was proposed that the prisoner plead 
to the indictment before he was informed of the charge. In 
no case has that ever been done. According to the Bill of 
Rights every person must be informed of the accusation against 
him. The prisoner is as much entitled as any one else to this 
privilege. Why is he not informed of the charge? The ex- 
cuse is that he is not capable of being informed of it. If there 
is any doubt as to his capacity in this respect, there arises an 
issue which must be tried by some tribunal before we can pro- 
ceed with the case. It may be submitted to your Honor’s 
decision or that of the jury. The usual practice is for the 
jury to decide it. 

Graham said that the prisoner should be secured in all his 
rights. He should have as fair a trial as if he was capable of 

- hearing and speaking. 

Mr. Settle said in making the supposition in his former re- 
marks that the prisoner was sane, he did so in order to show 
the impropriety of permitting mutes to stand silent whenever 
a charge was alleged against them. It would be establishing 
a bad precedent. Whenever hereafter a mute is charged with 
murder, if he should think proper he might refuse to answer, 
and thus the ends of justice would be frustrated and the inter- 
ests of society would suffer. If such a rule was adopted, much 
evil would follow. 


* * * * * 


MOODY FOWLER’S TESTIMONY. 


I married the prisoner’s mother. He is about 52 years of 
age. Ithink he is sensible because he has exhibited ingenu- 
ity and mechanical skill. His conduct has been different at 
times—sometime good and sometimes bad. He has been in- 
temperate in his habits of late years. Think he has knowl- 
edge of right and wrong. Has always had guardians to 
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manage his property. I think he knew it was wrong to fight 
or commit murder. He noticed things as a rational person 
would. Signified to me many times that it was wrong to kill 
any one. Would make signs of jail by placing his open fin- 
gers across each other to signify the bars, and would indicate 
hanging by placing his hand around his neck. Has threatened 
to kill me and others. Had frequently made threats against 
Richard Fowler. Did so about three or four weeks before his 
death. Had a difficulty with him about that time. Took his 
gun and signified that he would shoot him. I interfered and 
prevented him. Left my house without cause. I persuaded 
him to come back. He replied that he was comfortably sit- 
uated. Would come to my house and get what he pleased. 
Worked on the plantation when he was a boy. Afterwards, 
made fish traps, stocked guns aud did many other kinds of 
work. I think he has a good knowledge of right and wrong. 
Think he knows why he is now in the court-house. Don’t 
know what his feelings are in regard to myself. Don’t know 


that there has been any decline in his mind. 


CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. READE. 


Prisoner’s mother has been dead for twelve or thirteen years. 
Her death made but little impression upon him. I have al- 
ways treated him well. Know of no reason why he left my 
house. It was foolishness, selfishness and stinginess that 
caused him to leave. I charged him as much for board after 
he left as before. Ought to have charged him more, as it 
was more trouble furnishing him his meals while he was liy- 
ing in his house. My impression is that he knows why he was 
put in jail, and why he is here. Think he could be made to 
understand the charge against him. I don’t think I could 
communicate it to him, nor tell him that twelve men are here 
to try him for his life. He will not notice me now. No one 
can communicate with him better than my son Hillman Fow- 
ler. I have no signs by which I could make him understand 
which is the jury and which the judge. Could not make him 
understand that he had a right to object to certain jurors, nor 
to certain witnesses. 
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W. H. Jones, mill-wright, had been acquainted with the pris- 
oner over thirty years; thought he was a man of sense; that 
he knew right from wrong; that he had mechanical skill. 
Gave an instance in which the prisoner made some suggestions 
as to the manner in which cogs should be placed in a wheel. 
Thought it was doubtful whether he could understand the 
trial. Thought he would have made a master mechanic if he 
had been instructed. Don’t think he could be informed that 
he was to be tried by twelve men. 

Henry Bullock gave several instances in which prisoner ex- 
hibited good powers of mind. On one occasion, he gave some 
workmen instruction in regard to leveling water without the 
spirit-level. Witness thought prisoner’s plan was much easier 
and more expeditious than that of the spirit-level. On another 
occasion, he showed that he had an idea in what way a mill- 
wheel should be made, and the manner in which the cogs 
should be placed. Again, when a mill-dam was nearly com- 
pleted, prisoner signified to the workmen that if they did not 
make it stronger, it would be washed away by the freshet, 
which turned out to be the case. 


MRS. FOWLER’S TESTIMONY. 


I am widow of Richard Fowler. Have known the prisoner 
about eleven years. Was present when he killed deceased. 
Heard him make threats about five weeks before, that he in- 
tended to kill him. On the day of the murder, he looked very 
angry. Appeared to be mad with me. He left the house 
after dinner and returned after the family had been to supper. 
All had left the dining-room but myself. He seemed very 
mad, and signed that he was going to kill my husband. I 
told him he must not do it; he replied that he would. 

I became very much frightened and called my husband who 

*was in an adjoining room, and told“him not to come in, that 
prisoner would killhim. He replied that he was not afraid of 
him. He came in and prisoner shot him about the time he 
had reached the middle of the room. My husband never spoke 
after he was shot. Don’t know what the prisoner did then. 
He would always get his meals from the house regularly. Did 
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not see company that brought him to jail. Think he is sen- 
sible. Don’t know why he was offended with Richard Fowler. 
I always humored him. Saw him angry with Richard often. 
Was displeased with him about a year ago when deceased 
returned some goods to the store, which prisoner had taken 
therefrom and given to the negroes. 

On Wednesday before the murder, deceased had removed 
the garden fence where prisoner had made some hen-nests, 
and the latter might have become enraged on that account. 

Mrs. Fowler was the last witness examined for the prose- 
cution. The counsel for prisoner then had their witnesses 
called. The first examined was John Peed, and as his testi- 
mony embraced the substance of the evidence elicited from 
the other witnesses, we publish it in full, and also that of 
W. D. Cooke, principal of the North Carolina Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 


JOHN PEED’S TESTIMONY. 


(This witness was examined by Mr. Gilliam.) Am well 
acquainted with prisoner. Live about half a mile from him. 
Think he has no capacity for knowing what is now going on 
in the court room. Don’t think he is capable of comprehend- 
ing this trial. Has not sufficient intelligence to make a de- 
fense, to challenge jurors, or to understand the details of the 
trial. Has spent his time for the last six or seven years prin- 
cipally in fishing and hunting. About that time he left 
Moody Fowler’s house, and went to the woods. Lived beside 
an old log with leaves for his bed for several months. Moved 
from there to an old barn on my brother’s land. From the 
barn he went to a small house in which he was living.at the 
time he committed the murder. His place in the woods, 
before he went to the barn, was not more comfortable than a 
hog-pen. A few pine boards were placed over the log for a 
shelter. Had no means of comfort. The barn to which he 
then went was a very hard place; it was very old and open. 
He stayed in it about a year. Left it about the time of the 
large snow, some three years ago, and built himself a hut in 
an old field. It was about four feet high, with boards placed 
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on the poles for a roof; the door was near the ground, cut in 
the shape of a crib door, and about large enough for a person 
to creep in and out. Did not see him during the hard win- 
ter. Examined the place after he had been brought to jail. 
The fire place was on the outside; the floor was covered with 
straw. Don’t think he has any capacity to understand right 
and wrong; don’t think he has any knowledge of God, of 
future rewards and punishments, or of moral responsibility. 
Had no respect for the Sabbath. Is not the same man now 
that he was fifteen or sixteen years ago. His mind is not so 
good as it was at that time. Don’t know why he left Mr. 
Fowler’s. Mr. F. always treated him well. The widow of 
the deceased is a very fine woman; was very kind to prisoner. 
Think there has been a gradual falling off in his capacity, 
which is more manifest of late years. While he lived by him- 
self, he would come for his meals to Mr. Fowler’s house, and 
would carry different articles of food in a coffee-pot. Think 
he knew it was wrong to kill Richard Fowler, but did not 
know why it was wrong. Don’t think he could understand 
the moral quality of an action. He could be taught it was 
wrong to do particular things in the same manner in which 
some brutes might be taught. Would as soon kill one man 
as another. Was a terror to the women and children in the 
neighborhood. No effort was ever made to enlighten his 
mind. Never received any religious instruction. Had no 
idea of church service. Never went to church. Think his 
mind was impaired when he left Mr. Fowler’s house, because 
he had no reason for leaving so far as I know, as he had al- 
ways been kindly treated. Don’t think a man of sense would 
have left a comfortable home and gone into the woods. Don’t 
think he could be made to understand the progress of the 
trial; or which is the judge, and which the jury; or which 
counsel are to defend him and which are against him. Don’t 
think he has sufficient intellect to understand the details of 
evidence, or to make a defense. 


CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. GRAHAM. 
Prisoner is a man of property. Most of his time was spent 
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in fishing and hunting. Have seen sensible people do the 
same. But few in our neighborhood who have not had an 
opportunity for religious instruction. Our negroes have a 
chance to be instructed in the Bible. This may not be the 
case generally in other localities. I know but little of pris- 
oner’s mechanical skill. Have heard of his stocking guns, 
and have seen his fish-traps. Always thought he was a dan- 
gerous man. Have had but little opportunity of testing his 
state of mind. Think he knew it was wrong to kill Richard 
Fowler. 


RE-EXAMINED BY MR. GILLIAM. 


I think he knew it was wrong to kill Richard Fowler, not 
as a religious or moral wrong, but in the same manner that 
we might teach a dumb brute. Think he had no remorse or 
conscience for the deed, and could not be taught the reason 
it was wrong to commit murder. 


WILLIAM D. COOKE’S TESTIMONY. 


(Examined by Mr. Reade.) 

Am teacher of the Deaf and Dumb, and Blind. Am prin- 
cipal of the State Institution at Raleigh. Have been teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb twenty years. Have taught many pupils 
in that time. Have had ample opportunities of becoming 
well acquainted with the capacities of that class of people. 
Was summoned here for the purpose of having communica- 
tion with the prisoner so as to ascertain his capacity. Have 
had several interviews with him. Have studiously avoided 
alluding to the deed he has committed for fear of exciting 
him. He does not seem very communicative. It is natural, 
however, for deaf-mutes to avoid any communication with 
strangers; they are generally bashful. There are exceptions 
to this rule. The prisoner has told me of certain occurrences, 
and would relate the same incident over and over again. I 
recollect about his telling me several times about a deer that 
was given him. The deer was confined in a milk-house, but 
was killed by some means. Prisoner had it prepared for food, 
and placed a piece of it in a school boy’s bucket one morning. 
The boy did not like it. He told me that he was troubled 
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with rheumatism; that the doctor had given him a very troub- 
lesome plaster upon a certain occasion ; and described rheu- 
matic pains and the manner in which he suffered from them. 
Told me that he knew that he was coming to the court house 
to-day, but when I asked him why, he could assign no reason. 
He could not make me any answer. He could speak only of 
things that had actually occurred. From his habits, mode of 
life, &c., I think he could be made to understand a certain 
act was wrong, in the same manner I would teach a dog to 
understand that it was wrong to bark at a person. 

There is a difference, however, between the prisoner’s ca- 
pacity and that of a dog, but it is very difficult to explain. It 
is said that he has made signs of hanging. I am satisfied 
that this man has no idea of moral responsibility, no idea of 
a Supreme Being, no idea of a future state of existence, no 
idea of legal, moral or religious restraint. He might under- 
stand it was wrong to murder, but not why it was wrong. He 
might be taught to know that a thing was wrong like a child 
of five years of age, who could not understand the moral 
responsibility of the act. He could not be made to under- 
stand that he might kill a man and yet be innocent; that he 
could plead “ not guilty” to the indictment ; that the case 
might be continued in the absence of certain witnesses; that 
certain counsel were for him and against him ; that he had a 
right to be tried by a jury, or that he could challenge jurors ; 
nor could be made to understand the details of a trial. I 
don’t consider mechanical skill any indication of intellect. I 
will qualify this remark by saying that imitative skill is no 
indication of a sound mind; I do not mean to say that invent- 
ive skill is not. 

Imitative talent in a person does not prove that he can be 
taught the difference between right and wrong. Persons are 
often deceived in their estimation of the knowledge of deaf- 
mutes. (Witness here gave an instance of a young lady 
placed under his charge, who was considered by her parents 
very well informed in regard to religion, as she had given 
signs of conversion at a protracted meeting, and had conducted 
herself in a very christian-like manner ; but after witness had 
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become well enough acquainted to converse with her freely, 
he ascertained that she had no idea whatever of a Supreme 
Being nor his attributes.) From my interviews with prisoner, 
my opinion as to his capacity is, that he could simply be in- 
formed of the fact that he.killed Fowler, but could under- 
stand nothing in regard to the trial. 


Supreme Court.— State vs. William Harris. 

Where upon the arraignment of one for murder, it was sug- 
gested that the accused was a deaf-mute, and was incapable 
of understanding the nature of a trial, and its incidents, 
and his rights under it, it was held proper for a jury to be 
empanneled to try the truth of these suggestions, and on 
such jury’s responding in the affirmative of these sugges- 


tions, for the court to decline putting the prisoner on his 
trial. 


This was a preliminary issue on a case for murder tried 
before Bailey, J. at the spring term of Granville Superior 
Court. 

The defendant was indicted for the murder of one Richard 
Fowler, and upon his arraignment, it was suggested that the 
prisoner was mute by the visitation of God—having been deaf — 
and dumb from his birth. This fact was admitted by the 
counsel for the State, who moved the court to direct the clerk 
to enter his plea of “not guilty,” and that the trial should 
proceed on that issue. The defendant’s counsel then objected 
that he was not able to plead to the indictment, and was in- 
sane, and on argument the court refused the motion of the 
solicitor for the State, and ordered that a jury inquire, Ist, 
whether the prisoner, William Harris, is able to plead to the 
indictment against him: 2dly, whether the said prisoner Wil- 
liam Harris, is now sane or not. 

On the trial of the issues directed to be submitted to the 
jury in this case, the prosecution called sundry witnesses, who 
testified in substance, that the prisoner had been a deaf-mute 
from his infancy, that he was then between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and had a comfortable estate, which had always 
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been under the management of a guardian. That when the 
prisoner was about fourteen years of age, his mother, with 
whom he lived, intermarried with one Moody Fowler, by whom 
she had a family of children, among whom was Richard Fow- 
ler, the deceased ; that the prisoner continued to reside at the 
house of his step-father after he arrived at the age of major- 
ity, and the guardian of his estate paid for his board ; that 
Richard Fowler, his half-brother, was an inmate of the same 
house, and at the time of the homicide, and for some years 
before, was a married man, and his wife, after the death of 
his mother, some ten years since, had been the house-keeper 
of the family ; that some three or four years before the homi- 
cide, prisoner ceased to lodge in the house of Moody Fowler, 
and of his own accord first took lodging in a neighboring 
barn, then in a shelter which he erected by the side of a log, 
and afterwards, about two years before the homicide, he con- 
structed a small hut about the fourth of a mile distant from 
the house of Moody Fowler, in which he lodged until brought 
to prison for the alleged murder ; that these lodgings were all 
very rude and uncomfortable, and especially the first two had 
exposed him to severe suffering from cold. That during all 

this time he continued to get his food at the house of said 
. Fowler, and either ate it there or carried it with him to his 
lodging ; that he was not required to work, but sometimes 
had worked on the farm, and did his work intelligently ; that 
he spent much of his time in fishing, both with hooks and 
traps, the latter of which he constructed and placed in the 
water himself, and in huating with a gun ; that he could stock 
guns skillfully, and did work of that kind for himself and 
several neighbors, from whom he received compensation in 
money, and varied his charges according to his opinion of their 
ability to pay ; that he had also made intelligent and useful 
suggestions to mill-wrights when engaged in the mechanical 
work of their trade, and one of these, a witness, testified that 
in his opinion, if the prisoner had been educated, he would 
have made one of the first mechanics in the country. These 
witnesses all testified that they considered him a sensible per- 
son; that in their opinion he knew right from wrong, and 
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that it was a crime to take the life of another person. His 
step-father, Moody Fowler, testified that himself and others 
had learned to communicate with the prisoner by means of 
signs; that prisoner knew it was wrong to take life, and that 
witness himself had signified it to him very often before the 
homicide, and that the prisoner had a sign to indicate putting 
to death by hanging, which he often sigified would be inflicted 
on a person who should kill another. He also stated that he 
was a man of violent temper, and generally carried his gun, 
even when he came from his hut to the house for his food, 
and some four or five weeks before, he had attempted or of- 
fered to shoot the deceased in the dining room of his house, 
when the witness interposed and prevented him. 

Charity Fowler, the widow of the deceased, stated that on 
the evening of the homicide, her husband with a friend had 
taken supper in the dining room, and walked into another 
apartment of the house, leaving her at the table; that the 
prisoner soon afterwards came in with his gun, seeming to be 
very angry; that he sat down and declared to her by a sign 
that he would shoot deceased; that she remonstrated with 
him, that he must not, but he persisted in his declaration. 
She then called to her husband in the other room, and told 
him not to come in there, that the prisoner said he would 
shoot him; that the deceased inquired what she said, and she 
repeated her language, as he walked into the dining room, 
when the prisoner fired and the deceased fell and died imme- 
diately ; that prisoner went off then to his hut, and did not 
come to the house in all the next day for his food, which he 
never had failed to do before ; that on the day following he 
came, when he was arrested, deprived of his gun, and carried 
to prison. Those witnesses also severally testified that they 
believed the prisoner knew that he was then in court because 
of his having killed Richard Fowler. When asked whether 
they believed he could be made to understand the contents of 
the bill of indictment, some of them answered that they be- 
lieved he could, but no one professed to be able to communi- 
cate them to him; others doubted as to his ability to under- 
stand this, and none of them supposed that it could be com- 
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municated to him that he had the rights of challenge allowed 
by law, and that he could be made to comprehend the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, and cross-examine or contradict them. 
The prisoner’s counsel also called several witnesses, who testi- 
fied that the prisoner had never been educated in any school 
for deaf-mutes ; seemed to have no idea of responsibility to the 
Supreme Being; never was known to attend church or to 
have any sense of religious duty ; spent the Sabbath frequently 
in fishing and hunting, and had no idea of moral responsi- 
bility. The witnesses, with the exception of two, stated that 
they believed he knew right from wrong, and that it was 
wrong to kill the deceased. They did not believe that he 
could be made to understand the contents of the indictment, 
or why he was brought into court. Mr. Cooke, the Principal 
of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in this State, was 
examined, and said that he had endeavored to communicate 
with the prisoner by natural signs, and found him capable of 
narrating occurrences which he had witnessed, but could not 
discover that he had any idea of moral or religious responsi- 
bility ; that in his opinion he could not be made to compre- 
hend the indictment or his rights of challenge or cross-exam- 
ination; that deaf-mutes were very rarely idiotic, and he 
believed the prisoner had the capacity of ordinary uneducated 
deaf-mutes. 

The counsel for the State moved his honor to instruct the 
jury, 1st, That if in their belief at the time of the homicide, 
the prisoner knew right from wrong, and that it was wrong to 
take the life of the deceased, they should find both issues 
against him. The prisoner’s counsel moved the court to 
charge the jury that if they believed, from the evidence, that 
the prisoner is now of unsound mind, so that he can not under- 
stand the charge against him in the indictment, and can not 
understand, or be made to understand the nature and purpose 
of the trial, and of his rights therein, they should find the 
issues in his favor. The court refused the instruction prayed 
by the State, and gave those prayed by the prisoner’s counsel ; 
the solicitor excepted, and the jury, under the instructions 
aforesaid, found both issues in favor of the defendant. Where- 
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upon the court, reciting that it appeared to him that the said 
Harris was incapable of being brought to trial, ordered that 
this finding of the jury should be certified to the County 
Court of Granville, to the end that provision should be made 
for his safe keeping in the Asylum for the Insane, or other- 
wise, according to law. From this order the Solicitor ap- 
pealed. 

Attorney General, with whom was Graham, for the State. 

Miller and Reade, for the defendant. 

Battie, J. The proceedings in this case are a novelty in 
the administration of criminal justice in this State, and but 
for the light which is thrown upon them by some recent de- 
cisions, in that country from which our common law is derived, 
we might find a difficulty in dealing with them. 

In Rex vy. Dyson, which is reported in vol. 2, Lewin Cr. 
Cas., 64, and also in a note to Rex vs. Pritchard, 32 Eng. C. L. 
Report, 518, the prisoner was indicted for the murder of her 
bastard child by cutting off its head. She stood mute; and 
a jury was empanneled to try whether she did so by malice, 
or by the visitation’ of God, and evidence having been 
given of her always having been deaf and dumb, the jury 
found that she stood mute by the visitation of God. 

The learned Judge then examined a witness on oath, who 
swore that he was acquainted with her and that she could be 
made to understand some things by signs, and could give her 
answers in the same way. The witness was then sworn as fol- 
lows: ‘* You swear that you will well and truly interpret and 
make known to the prisoner at the bar, by such signs, ways and 
methods as shall be best known to you, the indictment where- 
with she stands charged, and also all such matters and things 
as the court shall require to be made known to her; and also 
well and truly to interpret to the court the pleas of the said 
prisoner to the said matters and things, so required to be made 
known to her, according to the best of your skill and under- 
standing. So help you God.” 

The witness then explained to her by signs what she was 
charged with, and she made signs which obviously imported a 
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denial and he explained to be so. This being done, the Judge 
directed a plea of “ not guilty” to be recorded. The witness 
was then called upon to explain to her, that she was to be 
tried by a jury, and that she might object to such as she 
pleased; but he and another witness stated that it was impos- 
sible to make her understand a matter of that nature, though 
upon common subjects of daily occurrence which she had been 
in the habit of seeing, she was sufficiently intelligent. One of 
the witnesses had instructed her in the dumb alphabet, but she 
was not so far advanced as to put words together, and the wit- 
ness swore that though she was then incapable of understand- 
ing the nature of the proceedings against her, and making her 
defense, yet he had no doubt that with time and pains she 
might be taught to do so by the means used for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. The Judge, (Mr. Justice Park,) then 
directed the jury to be impanneled and sworn to try whether 
she was sane or not; whereupon the same witnesses were 
sworn and examined, and proved her incapacity, at that time, 
to understand the mode of her trial or to conduct her defense. 
The Judge in charging the jury so impanneled, referred to 
Lord Hale, who jn his Pleas of the Crown, Vol. I, page 34, 
says: If aman in his sound memory commit a capital offense, 
and before his arraignment he becomes absolutely mad, he 
ought not, by law, to be arraigned during such his phrenzy, 
but be remitted to prison until that incapacity be removed. 
The reason is because he can not advisedly plead to the indict- 
ment. . And if such person after his plea and before his trial, 
become of nonsane memory, he shall not be tried ; or if after 
his trial he become of nonsane memory, he shall not receive 
judgment; or if after judgment, he become of nonsane mem- 
ory, his execution shall be spared ; for were he of sound mem- 
ory he might allege somewhat in stay of judgment or execu- 
tion. But because there may be great fraud in this matter, 
yet if the crime be notorious, as treason or murder, the Judge, 
before such respite of trial, or judgment, may do well to im- 
pannel a jury to inquire, ea officio, touching such insanity, 
and whether it be real or counterfeit.” The Judge then told 
the jury, that if they were satisfied that the prisoner had not 
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then, from the defect of her faculties, intelligence enough to 
understand the nature of the proceedings against her, they 
ought to find her “not sane,” which they accordingly did. 
His Lordship thereupon ordered her to be kept in strict cus- 
tody under the 39th and 40th Geo. III., chap. 9, sect. 2, till his 
Majesty’s pleasure should be known. A similar case occurred 
afterwards before Baron Alderson, (See Rex vs. Pritchard, 7 
Car. and Payne, 303 ; 32 Eng. C. L. Rep., 517,) when he refer- 
red to Rex vs. Dyson, and said the course which Mr. Justice 
Parke had pursued, had been approved of by several of the 
Judges, and that he should follow it. He accordingly had a 
jury impanneled, and told them that there were three points to 
' be inquired into. “First: whether the prisoner is mute of 
malice or not; secondly, whether he can plead to the indict- 
ment or not; thirdly, whether he is of sufficient intellect to 
comprehend the course of the proceedings on the trial, so as 
to make a proper defense, to know that he may challenge any 
one of you to whom he may object, and to comprehend the de- 
tails of the evidence, which, in a case of this nature, must con- 
stitute a minute investigation. Upon this issue, therefore, if 
you think there is no certain mode of communicating the de- 
tails of the trial to the prisoner, so that he can clearly under- 
stand them, and be able properly to make his defense to the 
charge, you ought to find that he is not of sane mind. It is 
not enough that he may have a general capacity of communi- 
cating on ordinary matters.” The jury returned a verdict 
that the prisoner was not capable of taking his trial. 

We have stated these cases with more than usual particu- 
larity, because they set forth clearly the true grounds upon 
which a deaf and dumb prisoner, whose faculties have not been 
improved by the art of education, and who, in consequence 
thereof, can not be made to understand the nature and inci- 
dents of a trial, ought not to be compelled to go through, 
what must be to him, the senseless forms of such a trial. 

Whether arising from physical defect or mental disorder, 
he must under such circumstances be deemed “not sane,” 
and of course according to the great authority of Lord Hale, 
he ought not to be tried. The allowance to prisoners in 
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this state, the full benefit of counsel in everything connected 
with their trial, has mot been deemed sufficient to change the 
law as to one mentally insane, and we think it can not have 
that effect in a case, like the present, of a defect of* the phys- 
ical faculties. The proceedings in the present case, includ- 
ing the instructions given to the jury by the presiding Judge, 
are substantially the same as those in the English cases to 
which we have referred, and we now declare our approbation 
of them. 

It will be borne in mind, however, that’ when a jury is im- 
panneled in this state, in the case of a deaf and dumb prisoner, 
there is no need of an issue to inquire, whether he stands 
mute of malice, because, even if he could speak, and yet stood 
mute designedly, the court must order the plea of “ not guil- 
ty’’ to be entered for him as required by the Revised Code, 
chap. xxxv., sect. 29. It must be certified to the court below 
that there is no error in'the record. Per Curiam. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FROM MR. J. R. BURNET, WITH 
COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Burnet has sent tis some further remarks on the ques- 
tions raised between him and the editor. 

Mr. B. thinks it “quite possible” that Mr. Chamberlain 
**has only lost the consciousness that his idéas of words are”’ 
what Mr. B. thinks they really are, “ideas of sounds,” from 
having now no actual sensations of sound with which to com- 
pare them. Mr. B. says, “I would suggest to him an experi- 
ment. Let him try to learn, from the descriptions given in 
books, or from living examples, the pronunciation of certain 
letters unknown in our language, the French w, for instance. 
Nothing seems easier than to imitate the described positions of 
the vocal organs in uttering that sound; but for all that, I 
can not bring it into the company of those old English articu- 
lations that form for me the material of words.” This test 
we can not think at all decisive. Those who hear can not 
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bring a strange foreign sound into company with such as be- 
long to their vernacular. So, for one who knows words not 
at all as sounds, a new conformation and motion of the organs, 
different from any of those which are for him the accustomed 
elements of words, will seem to him unnatural and unfit for 
such a use. We can make no more of it than this. 

As Mr. B. thus calls in question the clear and positive tes- 
timony of a man of intelligence and mental discrimination, in 
regard to his own sensations, we certainly shall not presume 
too much in venturing to doubt whether he himself is not mis- 
taken in regard to his own case, in which the evidence seems 
far less clear and positive. Our private opinion is, that he is 
thus mistaken. His ideas of the sound of words must, to say 
the least, be something very shadowy, if he can suppose that 
another person may have such ideas and yet not know that 
he has them. We are at no loss to account for what we be- 
lieve to be a mistake of Mr. B. concerning his own case. 
There are certain peculiarities of the movements of the vocal 
organs in speech, and of the sensations connected with these 
movements, in which they differ from other sorts of mo- 
tion, and from other sensations connected with motion; yet 
without differing as do the phenomena of one sense from 
those of another. Thus, rhythm, accent, quantity, force, 
abruptness, and the like, belong to articulations, as felt move- 
ments, apart from sound. So far as these peculiarities are 
concerned,—which pertain to words whether as sounds or as 
felt articulations—to either alike,—the semi-mute who has 
forgotten the sounds, may retain the ideas of words which he 
had when he knew the sounds. Further than this, we see no 
reason for believing that Mr. Burnet has at this time any ideas 
of what words are assounds. In regard to Mr. Chamberlain, 
we apprehend Mr. B. will yield the point, after reading the 
statement of Mr. C. in this number. of the Annals. 

Mr. Burnet insists “that there is some sympathetic connec- 
tion between the nerves of hearing and those of speech,” and 
hence “ that words learned through the ear must hold rela- 
tions to thought and consciousness, quite different from those 
held by the mere motions of the organs learned through the 
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eye and touch,” and that “ for the free use of the mind in its 
internal operations, these sensations of movement require to 
be linked with another, though parallel, class of sensations, 
originally acquired through the ear.” 

For proof, he refers to the child in learning to speak: “ that 
he hits,” says Mr. B., “among so many positions, upon the 
right position, or nearly so, must be ascribed, I think, to in- 
stinct,—to a sympathy between the nerves of hearing and those 
of the vocal organs.”” Did Mr. B. know the facts as they are, 
which, without fault of his, he does not, he would not reason 
thus. Itis only after innumerable trials and failures, that the 
child, in first learning to speak, hits upon the correct pronun- 
ciation of words; and there are some articulate sounds which 
some adult persons have failed ever to pronounce correctly, 
though they have tried ever so hard, and have heard the cor- 
rect pronunciation ever so many times. Indeed, Mr. B. must 
look elsewhere to find proof of his theory; for here the evi- 
dence is all most decidedly opposed to his view. 

That this theory, if admitted, would indeed tend to the dis- 
paragement of artificial articulation, is true enough. But 
we do not need the argument for this purpose; as of course 
we do not want to use it if it is unsound. Nor does the 
fact of the actual inferiority as an instrument of thought, 
of articulation taught artificially, presuppose the truth of 
such a theory, and so prove the theory itself. The pecul- 
iarly intimate “ relation to thought and consciousness”’ of lan- 
guage learned through the ear, is a result of the free, ready 
and constant intercommunication by means of it, which we 
referred to as “ the early training” that preceded the loss of 
hearing, and was also the more effectual as it was en. 
joyed in early life——though the latter was not exactly the 
essential point. 

This advantage is not possible with articulation artificially 
taught, even in circumstances the most favorable that can be 
supposed, and far more favorable of course than can be prac- 
tically realized. There are two things for which this free in- 
tercommunication is essential ; and if had in early life, so much 
the better. One is, to bring about the association, the interlink- 
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ing, of the ideas with the words. The other is, to gain a facile 
mental mastery over the mere words, without respect to their 
significance. Words are called a vehicle or instrument of 
thought: the mere driving of the vehicle is an operation in- 
dependent of the carrying of the freight; the mere running of 
the machine is a thing different from the work it accomplishes 
upon its proper material. This subordinate operation, which 
is worth nothing without the other, is the one the least diffi- 
cult of attainment wigh artificial articulation : it is, however, 
really difficult; for rapidity and facility in the internal, men- 
tal use, will depend much on rapidity and facility in the exter- 
nal, oral use; and the latter are not easy of acquirement. 
Besides, so far as the linking of thought with word is unat- 
tained, the mere moving of the empty vehicle, the running of 
the machine and doing no work with it, would have no motive, 
and hence the needful practice would be wanting. Nor would 
any such practice be of much service. Before language is 
understood, practice with it can not make it available as an 
instrument of thought, and may prove a disadvantage, to be 
countervailed by subsequent effort. Language must be un- 
derstood readily and without hesitation, before practice can 
give facility in its use as an actual vehicle‘and instrument of 
thought,—as an aid to the memory and the knowledge of 
things, and to the imaginative and the reasoning processes. 
The pre-requisite of a thorough and ready knowledge of the 
meaning of words, is as much essential to any serviceable 
practice in their internal use, as it is to any successful em- 
ployment of them in external expression. We trust Mr. Bur- 
net will see that our views are very far from sustaining the 
claims of those who advocate artificial articulation, and are 
‘also quite consistent with the imperfect results which are actu- 
ally realized through that method. 

“As to the other point,” proceeds Mr. B., “ the ability of 
deaf-mutes to conceive words under their written form, I 
admit, in the light of the testimony of some deaf-mutes, that 
this is possible-—(which, indeed, I never denied,) and also 
that it is actually done to a greater extent than I once sup- 
posed. What I did doubt and still doubt, is that the written 
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forms of words, passing through the mind as mere written 
forms, furnish a medium of thought and reasoning which, 
(except possibly by some rarely constituted minds,) will ever 
maintain the competition with gestures, so that deaf-mutes 
can be expected to realize the dreams of some of their teach- 
ers, by thinking habitually in words under this form. By the 
aid of a syllabic manual alphabet, if one tan be devised suffi- 
ciently simple and convenient, I believe they will be much 
more likely to attain the ability to think habitually in words. 
Of course, this is not intended so much for an argument, as a 
statement of my views, which you seem to me not to have fully 
apprehended. I have already, I believe, given my reasons, and 
forbear to repeat them, both from want of time, and a fear of 
becoming too tedious. 

“The facts cited by Mr. Booth seems to me to denote that 
many men possess in a small degree that faculty, (the higher 
degree of which is very rare,) of following two series of ideas 
at the same time. It is said of the Roman Emperor,’ Julian 
the Apostate, that he could read, write, and listen to the con- 
versation of a friend,at the same time. Isuppose most men 
who write much, can write some familiar word, while repeat- 
ing something else*; or vice versa can repeat some familiar 
line of poetry while writing something that does not require 
much thought. 

‘Do you hold that the treasuring up and combining of words 
is the office of aspecial faculty of the mind? If so,does not it 
follow that this faculty deals much more naturally with artic- 
ulate sounds, than with a congeries of black lines, or a series 
of unseen muscular contortions ?”’ 


FURTHER STATEMENT, BY MR. W. M. CHAMBERLAIN, OF 
HIS SENSATIONS IN. RELATION TO SOUND. 


[Mr. Chamberlain’s account of his experience in the last number of the 
Annals, will be remembered. In reply to some queries suggested by that 
communication, he has given us on some points a more minute statement, 
which will be found of rare value and interest. ] 


I recollect occasions on which I must have heard sounds, 


| 
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but do not recollect the sounds themselves, nor any impres- 
sions connected with them. For instance, one occasion is 
indelibly stamped on my memory, when a party of men dis- 
guised as Indians, on their way to a sham fight, passed the 
house with drum and fife, whooping and yelling like madmen. 
One of them left the ranks, and stepping towards the house, 
leveled his gun at me; the action, coupled with his outlandish 
dress and hideously painted face, dreadfully frightened me, 
and left a permanent impression. I remember seeing the 
drum and fife, also the actions of the men, and the contortions 
of countenance attendant on the whoops and yells to which 
they gave utterance; but I do not remember the sound of 
either of them, although I must have heard it, as I was not 
then deaf. The impressions which I can recollect, are mostly 
derived from or connected with the eye. In no one case can 
I detect any connection: with the ear. 

The illness which occasioned my deafness was of three 
months duration, and was terribly severe. For two weeks I 
was insensible to all around, reduced to a skeleton and given 
up by the physician. My parents, however, would not give 
up their, then, only child, and I ultimately began to mend. 
As soon as I was able to sit up any length of time, I began 
to inquire for a book which I had been reading when taken 
sick, and had no rest till it was found for me, when, turning 
to the place where I had left off, I continued the reading 
thereof. So you see my illness did not obliterate the memory 
of previous things. The above facts I have from my mother, 
who is with me at present. 

By the way, in preparing my lecture on Dr. Kitto,* I came 
across an incident in his experience, exactly similar to what I 
have just related ; and in many other points do I recognize 
traits which I have long known to belong to myself. It would 
seem that semi-mutes do resemble each other sometimes, in 
many experiences and peculiarities. 

I lived at the same place for some time after my loss of 
hearing. 


* Delivered before the Christian Union of Deaf-mutes in Boston. 
Vou. XIII. 8 
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In speaking inaudibly, and in moving the fingers, the sen- 
sations are of the same character. In speaking aloud, I feel 
as if my chest was a sownding-board, on which the voice, or 
sound of the voice, has to strike before I am conscious or cer- 
tain of having spoken aloud. Of course this is when I ob- 
serve, or pay attention to the subject. Otherwise, there is the 
mechanical consciousness, (I don’t know what else to call it,) 
of having made a noise. The sensation is a difficult one to 
express on paper, and you will please make the most of the 
description I have given, which is rather vague, but the best 
I can do now. 

The bark of a dog, if near me; the report of a cannon or 
gun; the crack of a rifle; the beat of a drum or gong; and 
other similar external sounds; all produce on me, when 
within range, a vibration or jar on the chest; the difference 
between their action and that of my own voice being, that 
these sounds plainly strike on the outside, and my voice, - 
it is equally plain to me, operates on the inside. They all 
operate in this way alike, but.are not all the same to my per- 
ception. I can distinguish that a dog is barking without 
seeing him; and can also tell the report of a cannon from 
that of a gun, by the heavier vibrations. Leaning against my 
window, I can, on public occasions, count the guns fired on 
Boston Common, eleven miles off, with a favorable state of 
the atmosphere. The report of a gun and the crack of a rifle 
are two different things to me, and I can tell one from the 
other; a drum and gong are not distinguishable by the vibra- 
tions. When I stand near a full Brass Band, say twenty 
pieces, the only noise I am aware of is that of the Drums and 
Cymbals. Wind instruments pass me by “ like the idle wind,” 
only with less impression. 

All external sounds conveyed to me through the atmos- 
phere, seem to partake more or less of the nature of an invis- 
ible hand, striking, with more or less force, on the outside of 
my chest. The hand, however, must be very broad and even, 
as the blows embrace the whole extent of lungs of which I 
am possessed. 

Thunder, when tolerably heavy, is generally apparent to 
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me through a sense of percussion. But if I did not happen 
to know that it thundered from the fact. of its raining, &c., I 
should think a heavy wagon was rumbling past the house, 
the sensations being identical in both cases. In discharging a 
gun from my shoulder, I feel none of the percussion produced 
on me by its discharge in the hands of another ; I feel only 
the recoil of the piece, and the sensation goes no further than 
the shoulder, except the gun be’overcharged, when it is apt 
to score one on my cheek bone. 

Outside a church or belfry, I am utterly unconscious of the 
peal of bells, unless I lean against the structure, when, if it 
be of a vibratory nature, as wood, the vibrations communi- 
cate themselves to me through the point of contact. If the 
tower be brick or stone, no sensation is experienced. In 
either case the sensations are purely vibratory, there is no 
percussion. I have been in a belfry when the bell was ringing 
for service, and, aside from the swaying motion consequent 
upon the swinging of the mass of metal, have felt, at every 
stroke of the iron tongue, a sensation, identical in kind, but 
immensely clearer and more voluminous, with what I feel 
when I say aloud to myself, “ t¢r-7-r-r-7—-,” a long, vibratory 
sensation, heaviest at commencement, and gradually tapering 
down to a point; percussion is the sensation here. 

Dr. Kitto’s nerves seem to have been concentrated in his 
head, as regarded percussion ; mine seem to be situated in or 
over the chest, as that is where I feel all jars produced by such 
sounds as the report of cannon, firing of guns, beating a drum, 
&c. Noises about the house, such as shutting of doors, draw- 
ing of furniture about the floor, &c., make much more noise, 
apparently, to me than to others. I have often remarked on 
such or such a noise in another part of the house, when those 
in the room, (hearing persons,) would say they heard noth- 
ing;* per contra, I make much more noise myself in moving 


[* All who have had much to do with deaf-mutes have remarked this phenom- 
enon. As sound ordinarily conveys more definite information of its cause than 
does the felt vibration, the excitement of alarm or curiosity may in the latter 
case tend to arrest the attention more strongly ; yet we are not sure that this ac- 
counts for every case.—Ed. Annals. | 
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about, &c., than I am well aware of. I can generally distin- 
guish whether a noise is above or below me, or on which side, 
but if a carriage is passing, I cannot tell, from the sensation, 
in what direction it is going. 

A heavy thumping on the door of a room, when I am in- 
side, always attracts my attention. The gong, which is not 
unfrequently beaten up and down the passage ways of a hotel, 
to arouse the guests in the morning, has often awakened me, 
and if already awake, cannot be beaten without my being 
aware of the fact. ‘“‘ The organ’s solemn peal” is perceptible 
to me only through the vibration of the place whereon I stand, 
and differs only in volwme from the sensation produced by the 
playing of the “‘ big fiddle” in a country meeting house. 


STATEMENT BY HENRY W. SYLE, A SEMI-MUTE. 


[The young man who at our request communicates the following .ac- 
count of his case, has been for a few years past under instruction in Mr. 
Bartlett’s family school for deaf-mutes, and his education is advanced to 
about the extent of the ordinary requisition for admission to a college. He 
is fully competent to form an intelligent judgment on the points involved in 
his statement; which, it will be seen, agrees substantially with that of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Ep. ANNALS.] 

I am totally deaf; and became so at the age of nearly 7 
years (1am now 14) in the midst of a conversation I was 
holding with an aged friend, having taken cold during my 
recovery from a long and severe attack of scarlet fever. 

I retain the remembrance of but a few detached incidents 
of my life, antecedent to that sickness; though I can remem- 
ber occasions on which I must have heard sounds, yet I have 
absolutely no recollection of them: all remembrance of them 
has entirely faded away from my memory, and I have at pres- 
ent no idea of sound apart from that of vibration, and its 
production by some mechanical means; no conception of spo- 
ken words save what is connected with the muscular move 
ments of the vocal organs. 

In reading, I almost always repeat mentally the words I 
read, as they are successively presented to my eyes; but when 
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I wish to read as fast as possible, I can throw off this habit for 
a time, thongh I always pretty soon find it stealing upon me 
again, and my impression of what I thus read is somewhat less 
distinct and permanent than when I read more slowly and 
thoroughly ; itis asif my eyes had skipped and skimmed down 
the page, as a stone over the icy bosom ofa frozen pond. I 
have gradually ceased to use my voice as a means of com- 
munication with others, save in the recitation of my lessons. 

My experience is, in short, so essentially similar to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, that I need not bore you with a re-statement 
of what has already been recorded by his far abler pen; but 
I either have not had the opportunity of trying the effects of 
some of the sounds he mentions, or have forgotten their effects, 
e. g., those of a gong, and ofa chime of bells; I can feel the 
vibration produced by the cornet-a-piston, when I stand very 
near the performer; a short distance from the instrament, 
renders its loudest blasts imperceptible. 

I will add that I can readily,—in fact, almost if not quite ab- 
solutely without effort,—enjoy the harmonies of verse, whether 
blank or in rhyme, and also perceive when prose assumes the 
measures or the rhymes of poetry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
FRANCIS MCDONNELL, A DEAF-MUTE SCULPTOR. 


Francis McDonnell is a deaf-mute, born and educated in 
Ireland, who from early childhood manifested a decided turn 
for art, which was encouraged and fostered, and favored with 
advantages for improvement. He found his way to Cleveland, 
Ohio, some three years since, and has been employed in the 
extensive marble works of Messrs. Myers, Uhl & Co. The 
products of his chisel have there excited much attention, and 
the praises bestowed upon them by the press of that city, 
which we noticed some months since, are such as to leave 
little doubt that he is an artist of extraordinary talent, if not 
even endowed with genius of a high order. 

Mr. McDonnell was married in May last to Miss Kate A. 
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Garrett, a deaf-mute, educated at the Ohio Institution. The 
parties were united by a magistrate, who presented a written 
contract, to which they bowed their assent. 


A DEAF-MUTE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Mr. George W. Campbell, who graduated a few years since 
at the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, has taken 
up photography as a business. Judging from a specimen of 
his work before us, an ambrotype likeness of himself, he 
would appear to be a quite successful operator, as we might 
have inferred that he would be, from the kind of ingenuity 
which he manifested when a pupil in the Asylum. 


ANOTHER DEAF AND DUMB EDITOR. 


Mr. James G. George, who had been for some years a highly 
value instructor in the Missouri Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, resigned his place there in October last, in order 
to take charge of the Richmond, (Ky.) Messenger, as edit- 
or and proprietor. Richmond is the county seat of Madi- 
son, one of the finest counties in the State. The Messenger is 
a weekly paper and is conducted with most decided ability. 
Mr. George is a semi-mute. 

We have now Mr. Backus, for many years past conductor 
of the Radii, at Canajoharie, N. Y.; Mr. Booth, editor and 
part proprietor of the Eureka, at Anamosa, Iowa; Miss Redden, 
who was, and so far as we know, is still employed as assistant 
in the editorial department of the Presbyterian and Our Union, 
of St. Louis; and Mr. George: all educated in our Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and, Dumb, and engaged in the editorship 
of papers for general circulation; besides which there is the 
Gallaudet Guide, for deaf-mutes. 


HOME FOR JUVENILE DEAF-MUTES IN NEW YORK. 


From the second annual report of the Society for the Educa- 
tion and Maintenance of Young Deaf Mutes, we learn that 
since the Home was instituted in 1859, there have been re- 
ceived thirty children, of ages varying from four to ten years, 
who have received the benefit of instruction in the sign-lan- 
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guage. The managers have been obliged to refuse admission 
to a large number of applicants, for a lack of funds for their 
support, and an appeal is made to the public for aid to these 
poor ‘‘ children of silence.” The total expenses for- the past 
year have been $2,410.17 ; receipts, $1,454—leaving a balance 
unpaid of $956.17. The Home is situated in Tenth Avenue, 
between Sixty-second and Sixty-third streets, and has the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Douglass Robinson ; Vice- 
President, Mrs. W. E. Wilmerding; Treasurer, Mrs. David 
Hoyt; Secretary, Mrs. Oliver M. Devoe; and a Board of eight 
Managers.—From' a New York Journal. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Opsect TEACHING and Oral Lessons on Social Science and 
Common Things, with various illustrations of the Principles 
and Practice of Primary Education, as adopted in the Model 
and Training Schools of Great Britain. Republished from 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education. New York: 
F. C. Brownell ; Chicago, George Sherwood. 1860, 8vo., 
pp. 434. 


Almost everything relating to the general subject of primary 
education, has a bearing upon the education of the deaf and 
dumb. The papers comprised in this volume, are mostly com- 
piled from works put forth by educators in Great Britain, and 
give in full detail the methods and principles of elementary 
education, which are there carried out in practice; and will 
be found by the teacher to be replete with matter both instruct- 
ive and suggestive. Much valuable information is also con- 
veyed in the historical sketches, drawn up by Dr. Barnard, of 
the Progress of Elementary Education in England, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland. 

We are accustomed to boast of our provision for common 
school education, as a peculiar glory of our land. But at this 
day we need to look well to our laurels: a glance over the 
pages of this book will make it evident, that, at least in the 
excellence of the methods employed, and in the high order of 
talent engaged in the work, the rightful claim to superiority 
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belongs not beyond question to us, but may be decidedly on 
the side of our British brethren. 

The volume may be had of F. C. Brownell, 25 Howard street, 
New York, and George Sherwood, 118 Lake street, Chicago, 
Ill. ; price $1.50,—for which it will be sent by mail. 


THE Frve Senses; or, Gateways to Knowledge. By George 
Wilson, M. D., Regius Professor in the University of Edin- 
burg, etc. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 1860. 
16mo., pp. 139. 

This is a very readable volume, what there is of it. Not 
aiming at a profound and scientific treatment of the subject, 
but presenting it rather from the esthetical point of view, the 
book contains many acute and fine observations, clothed in an 
attractive style of composition ; and no one would ‘fail of deriv- 
ing profit and pleasure from its perusal. 


Tue SixtH ConveNTION of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, will probably be held the coming summer, 
either at New York or Hartford. The matter will be defin- 
itely decided by about the middle of April. 


This number of the Annals is dated March. The remain- 
ing numbers of the volume may be expected in June, Septem- 
ber and December, and will be so dated. 


Number 1 of Volume I, of the Annals, is to be re-printed 
immediately. This will furnish some complete sets of the 
whole work, which will be afforded at 80 cents per volume ; 
' also, persons desiring several volumes to complete their sets, 
will be charged at the same rate. 


Reports of the Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Columbia, and Halifax Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Catholic Institution at Dub- 
lin, Ireland, are on the editor’s table, for notice in our next. 
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